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AFTER DINNER. 


Persons who suffer from Indigestion 
can arrest the progress of that painful 
malady by the use of an after-dinner 
pill, so composed that it will give tone 
to the stomach, prevent heartburn, rouse 
the liver to healthful action, invigorate 
the kidneys, and thus, through the activity 
of these organs, promote the natural 
movement of the stomach and bowels. 
AYER’sS PILLs are so compounded that 
their action, though mild, effectually pro- 
duces the above results. They also, in 
curing Constipation, remove the cause of 
Biliousness, Liver Complaint, Kidney Dis- 
ease, Rheumatism, and many other serious 
ailments. 


AYER’S PILLS 


contain no mineral nor poisonous sub- 
stance, and do not gripe unless the 
bowels are irritated, and even then their 
influence is healing. To continue their 
effect in constipated or chronic cases, they 
need only be taken in diminishing instead 
of increasing doses. For seamen, and in- 
habitants or travelers in sparsely settled 
countries where physicians are not at 
hand, they are of inestimable value. 
There is hardly a sickness they will not 
alleviate, and in most cases cure, if taken 
promptly. To young girls just entering 
upon womanhood, and to women whose 
period of maternity is drawing to a close, 
Ayer’s Pills, in moderate doses, merely 
sufficient to ensure regular action of the 
bowels, will be found of 


Incalculable Value. 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Drugzgists. 





An Efficient Remedy 


In all cases of Bronchial and Pulmo- 
nary Affections is AYER’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL. As such it is recognized and 
rescribed by the medical profession, and 
pn many thousands of families, for the 
—_ forty years, it has been regarded as an 
nvaluable household remedy. It is a 
reparation that only requires to be taken 
n very small quantities, and a few doses 
of it administered in the early stages of a 
cold or cough wil! effect a speedy cure, 
and may, very possibly, save life. There 
is no doubt whatever that 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Has preserved the lives of great numbers 
of persons, by arresting the development of 
Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, 
and Pulmonary Consumption, and by 
the cure of those dangerous maladies, It 
should be .kept ready for use in every 
family where there are children, as it is a 
medicine far superior to all others in the 
treatment of Croup, the alleviation of 
Whooping Cough, and thecure of Colds 
and Influenza, ailments peculiarly inci- 
dental to childhood and youth. Prompti- 
tude in dealing with all diseases of this 
class is of the utmost importance. The 
loss of a single day may, in many cases, 
entail fatal consequences. Do not waste 
precious time in os with 
medicines of doubtful efficacy, while the 
malady is constantly gaining a deeper 
hold, but take at once the speediest and 
most certain to cure, : 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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THE COST of any other VELVET or 
VELVETEEN of like appearance for 
COSTUMES, MILLINERY AND TAILORS USE. 


WOVEN in BLACK and ALL COLORS. 


BECAUSE: WEARS TWICE AS LONG than any other. 


FAST FACE AND PURE DYE. 
CENUINE-—only when back of every second yard is stamped: 
“ELBERON FINE TWILL VELVET.” 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES, 


Wm. Openhym & Sons, Sole Ag’ts, N.Y. F 








Send six cents for postage, and receive 


A PR IZE help all, of either sex, to more money 


right away than anything else in this world. Fortunes 
await the workers absolutely sure. 
TRUE & CO., AvuGusTA, MAINE, 


free a costly box of goods which will 


TYPE, CHROMO CARDS, Scrap 


PRESSE Pictures, etc. Send for price lists. 
3. DUNN & ( 


40., 2106 Orkney Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








At once address 
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WILLWIND \” ANY WATCH bP ange + hed 
by watchmakers. By mail25c. Dr 
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WANTED TO DO OUR FANCY WORK 
DIE AT HOME. Circular, 2c.; Sample, 1 
ntion this magazine. EUREKA SILK Co., U: 

ville, Ct. 
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ren Notice is here reby given that paten nts have be en applied for A ag certain of the ensuing patten rns. 
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1.—LADILKS’ 







with alternate long 
and short straps of 
elvet ribbon that 
are pointed at their 
front ends, the oth- 
er ends being fas- 
tened under the 
edge. Three rows 
of the velvet rib- 
bon border the 
loose edges of the , 
narrow drapery at | ; 
the left side, and | } 
ilso the edges of || ‘¢ 
the back-drapery. 
The basque is 
lose-fitting, andits 
adjustmentis made 
by double bust 
darts, narrow ub- | 
der-arm gores,side- | | 
back seams and a 








FIGURE No. 1 

This ilustrates 
lies’ basque, 
ver-skirt and 
iking-skirt. The 
isquec pattern, 
hich is No. 9292 
25 cents, 
< in 13 sizes for 
dies from 28 to 
46 nehes, bust 
neasure. The 
er-skirt pattern, 
h is No. 9289 
d costs 25 cents 
< in 9 sizes for la- 
es from 20 to 36 
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hes. waist 
easure, The 
skirt pattern, 
vhich is No. 8682 
d costs 30 cents, 
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< jn 9 sizes for la- center seam. It] 
es from 20 to 36 flares in } andsome | 
hes, waist points be low its | 
easure. closing buttons |} 
A toilette of sil- and button-holes 
er-gray silk, with arches over the 
lvet ribbon as hips and is shaped 
ecoration, is here quite short be- 
strated. The tween two points || 
nd skirt is of at the back, where | 
fourgored its novel outlines 
¥ le, and is are rendered strik- || 
named about the ingly attractive by 1} 
ot with a narrow underfolded plaits 
x-plaiting of the al the ends of the 
k stitched on middle three 
turned down seams. The front 
er its seaming. is trimmed down 
The over-skirt the closing edges 
s front-draperies with pointed straps 
it lap quite of velvet ribbon in 
eply at the left alternating lengths 
ie and then flare to correspond with 
cefully. It is the disposal on Whe 
iwn up prettily right drapery of 
the sides by the over-skirt. A 
ose gatherings short, pointed strap 
e along the up- of velvet ribbon, | 
part of the side between two long- 
ims, these gath- er straps, extends 
ngs also draping from the outside 
e back hand- seam of the sleeve 
somely. Stays are upon the upper 
rranged under the side of the wnst; 
gathers to secure and an officer’s col- 
the result lar completes the 
produced by the neck 
draping being ex- The bonnet is of 
eedingly hand- : - : ; faney straw, trim- 
t; some. The right ' . WF: med with gray silk, 
; drapery of thefront Figure No, 1.—Lapres’ TOILETTE. ribbon, a graceful 
; | crosses to the left side, where its edge is ornamented feather pompon, and some ‘eaves and blossoms. | 
Entered according t t of yre e vear 1884, by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING €¢ 1 imitec n the OfBce RE IR 
aK Pinellas nai SA 
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Front Vier. Back View. 
CHILD'S MOTHER-HUBBARD 
DRESS 
No, 9303.—This pretty little pattern 
is in 7 sizes for children from 6 months 
to 6 years of age. Gray flannel is the 
material illustrated in this instance, 
and the only trimming is the lace frill 
at the neck. To make the garment 
for a child of 6 years, will require 34 
vards of goods 22 inches wide, or 2 yards 
36 inches wide, or 1 yard 48 inches 
ide Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
Front View. . 
MISSES’ COSTUME Side- Back View 
No. 9308.—Plain and striped cashmere are combined in the pretty costume here illustrated, and the 
only decorations are the collar and wrist facings of the striped goods, the ribbon tics, and the buttons 
The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age. To make the costume for 


years, will require 5 yards of plain material and 34 yards of striped goods 22 inches 
Price of pattern. 30 cents 


on the front 
amiss of | 
wide, or 24 yards of the one and 1] vard of the other 48 inches wide. 


GIRLS’ APRON. 
No. 9302.—Plaid gingham 
was used for this garment, 
and narrow colored embroid- 
ery trims it. The pattern is in 
7 sizes for children from 6 
months to 6 vears of age. For 
a child of 6 years, it needs 14 
yard of maternal 36 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 15 ets. 9289 
Side- Back: View. 
LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 

No. 9289.—This pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure, and is here used 
for plain dress goods, with braid, buttons and simulated button-holes for trimming. If desired,the edges 
of the drapery may be plainly completed. To make the garment for a lady of medium size, will require 

| 5$ yards of material 22 inches wide, or 2} yards of goods 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents. | 








TERICK PUBLISHING OO. [Limited], LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. ‘ 

No. 9322.—Suit goods and Surah were used for this 
costume, and a deep plaiting of the suit goods and silk 
braid form the decorations; Two materials of any 
kind may be used for a costume of this style, and very 
often the fabric chosen for the vest will be in decided 
contrast with the remainder. The trimming upon the 
body may be lace or embroidery, and the skirt may 
be finished with narrow box-plaitings or ruffles. The 
pattefn is in 8 sizes for girls from 5 to 12 years of age. 
To make the costume, without the plaiting, for a girl of 
8 years, will require 48 yards 22 inches wide, or 24 
yards 48 inches wide, with 24 yards of silk 20 inches 
wide for the vest and sash. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 


CHILD'S MOTHER- 
HUBBARD 
BONNET 
No. 9315. — Mull, 
lawn, nainsook, plain 
or embroidered Swiss, 
# lace net or fine mus- 
lin may be selected 
for the pretty bonnet 
here pictured and 
plaitings and ribbon 
ties form suitable 
trimmings. The pat 
tern is in 5 sizes for 
children from 2 to 6 
years of age, and is a 
charming fashion for 
dainty white goods 
To make the bonnet 
for a child of 6 vears, 
will require 7 vard of 
material 36 inches 
wide, or 2 vards of 
embroidery 94 inches } lie 
deep Price of 
pattern 10) cents 9316 
LADIES’ COSTUME. J LADIES’ PRINCESS COSTUME. 

No. 9306,--The pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies No. 9316.—This pattern is in 13 sizes for 
from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. To make the ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. To 
costume for a lady of medium size, will require 7 make the costume for a lady of medium size, 
yards of plain material and 88 yards of figured requires 11g yards of material 22 inches wide, or 44 
2 inches wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents. yards 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents. | 


| 
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Front View. Front Vieow. 
CHILD'S COSTUME. CHILD’S SLIP. 
9297.—This pattern is in 5 sizes for children No. 9288.—W hite nainsook and fine embroidered 
6 years of age. For a child of 6 years, it webbing are combined in this dainty little slip. The 
38 yards of material 22 inches wide, or 1g yard pattern is in 4 sizes for children from 6 months to 
hes wide. As represented, it requires 24 yards yearsofage. Fora child of 3 years, it needs 1 yard 
ds 36 inches wide, with # yard of embroidered of goods 36 inches wide, with } vard of embroider« 
g 27 inches wide for the yoke, and 1 yard of webbing 27 inches wide and 24 yards of embroidered 


| inch wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents. edging 44 inches deep. Price of pattern, 15 cents 


y 
MISSES’ COSTUME. : by 9304 
No. 9300.—The pattern to he Bi ; MISSES’ ENGLISH MORNING 
j costume here rep- a DRESS. 
8 sizes for Fievre No. 2.—CHILD'S MOTHER- No. 9304.—The pattern to this 
8 to 15 years of HUBBARD DRESS. dress n 8 sizes for misses 
ike the garment FigurRE No. 2.—This illustrates from 8 to 15 vears of age. Ti 
f 13 years, will Child’s dress No. 9303. The pattern make t garment for a miss 
yards of material isin 7sizesforchildrenfrom6 months of 13 years, will require 4 
wide, or 38 yards to6 vears of age. Fora child of 6 ls of goods 22 inches wide, 
48 inches wide. years, it needs 34 yards of material 22. or 2} yards 48 inches wide. 
pattern, 30 cenis. inches wide. Priceof pattern, Licents. Price f pattern, 25 cents 


fe" The Publishers of the HOME MAGAZINE will supply 
of the foregoing Patterns post-paid, on receipt of price. 
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RECEIVED THE ONLY MEDAL AWARDED AT THE RECENT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT AMSTERDAM ‘2: 
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7HERE are now several brands of Velveteens in imitation of the Mate ap owed ” but the - NPAREIL” is by far the 
most evenly and thoroughly dyed, and, through a secret process in the dy A t snd tone until com- 
y worn out, t#crcasing, instead of losing, :¢ and ** bloom” with we and t elveteen with 
e Lyons face, and only re eal substitute for Silk Ve -— i an be shown that were 
ed on lay figures ¢Arve | These have been exposed to constant hAcat, as | as strong light 
do not yet show signs of fad at is the improvement in the ‘‘ N AR even the most 
e being used for evening dresse “ NONPARELL” is warranted both by the importers as well ag 
tis the safest to buy for any } 
“IRST-CLASS HOUSE IN AMERICA. ¥*& 
SHAEN & FITH1 AN, NEW YORK, 


#70 BE OBTAINED FROM EVERY } 
lesale Trade “only supplied by the Agents, 
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For LADIES, 


rhe great popularity of 


COSTUMES. 


These qualifications also 


ARCADIA VELVETEEN 


} 


over all other goods for 


make them equally desir 


able for ladies’ jackets, 


ladies’ costumes is, that ‘ | 
mantillas, and full cos 


being 


it combines. in a greater 
j mbines, iu a greater fumes. as well as 
ae gree than any other, ; , 
specially desirable for 
the following lifes : ld 
making up with old ma 


Leria giving It a new, 


> necessity in ai 
J finished ap 


ire applied tothe use 


SS 


lies for winter dress 


st, WARMTH — the 


ADIA WOVEN 
combination 


with plain Arcadia, pro 


duces a most stylish ef 
f fect, and is the best goods 
» fabric bel 

: of its kind made Hence, 

Superior to any t 4 ‘ 
, . modistes dressmakers, 
known make of velveteen. 
Third, APPEARANCE the 


h of these goods be. 


and all persons who man 


Fo ano ep BEM ¥". 


ufacture for ladies and 


children, as well as the 
g so superior that when 


ide into a garment, it 


pre ss of the country, unite 


In recommending these 


requires anu expert to de- , 
goods as the most desira- 


et them from Genoa silk 
them il silk ble for these purposes. 


velvet 


REMEMBER. 


For the protection of the 
consumer we stamp every 
yard with the below siamp. 


See you get it. says: 


GODEY'S 
LADY'S BOOK 


THE 
BAZAR 
“The ARCADIA 


says: ; VELVETEEN. It 
e ARCADIA § = are 


sought after fi 


i" 
rEEN is, § 
voveneut ee EMGAGE jackets ana 
gy trimmed suits 


(REGISTERED) , for children’s 


costumes and 


1 EPP OST 


MG 


ordinary 


nthat is 
to be tho 
y appreci ladies’ dinner 
not only dresses. Its cost 


DEMOREST'S says: 


e “The newest triumph in velve-is also an ele 
hieved by the ment 
cess, as it can be 


purchased at the 


in its sue 

ester produc 
and richne same price as or- 
is soft, dinary brands.” 
perts fgi 
between 


made up.’ 


For SALE BY ALL Fikst-CLass Dry Goobps DEALERS 


Manufacturers’ Agents, SHAEN & CHRISTIE, 


Nos. 198 and 200 Church St., New York. 
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me BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING«*BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it 

Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above sy) mbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


In a Paris letter to the Bazar occurs the follow: 
ing: “ The French are proverbial for the elegance 
and style in which they dress their hair, and we 
have nothing in our country, with the single ex- 
ception of the THompson Wav E, that « approaches 
elegance of the French fashions.”’— Bazar. 


FOR 


» ELEGANT 


DRESS 
MRS. THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 
The Press, Foreign Corres, 
Fashion Journals. and all Jadies who 
ever used Mrs. Thompson's Wave, un 
commending it as the most becoming 
and elegant of any article of hair worn, and im 
{ a parting 4 youthful appearance to every face 
wai y Send for Catalogue to Mrs. “$ THOMPSON, 


* Ne. 32 East 14th Street, New York 


the quiet 


ulence of 
haw 
tte in 

say 


IF YOU WANT. 


“The most popular and satisfac- | 





tory Corset as regards Health, 


Comfort, and Elegance of Form,” | 


be sure and get 
# Madame Foy’s Improved 
a ull CORSET 
i t And Skirt Supporter. 


It is particularly adapted to the | 
For sale | 


oy sent style of « jress. 
Price by 


»y all leading dealers 
mail, $1.30, 


FOY, HARMON & CO., New Haven, Conn. 
FOR THREE 2-CENT STAMPS 


THE ST. GEORGE PHARMACY | 


Will send a Beautiful 


STEEL ENCRAVINC 
Worth 50 Cents. 

ST. GEORGE PHARMACY, 
Drawer No. 3, Box I. I. 


Address 


1400 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 





ADVERTISER. 


\ (uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 


Jor every Jorm of 
SKIN & BLOOD 
DISEASE. 


<a PIMPLES to SCROFULA 

TCHING, Sealy y, Scrofulous, Inherited 

Contagious and ored Diseases of the 
Blood, Skin, ar th loss of Hair, are pos 
itively cured by the URA REMEDIES. 

CuTICURA RES new blood purifier 
cleanses the blood « perspiration of impurities 
and poisonous ele! and removes the cause 

CUTICURA, the great Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflar , Clears the Skin and 
Scalp, heals Ulcers and restores the 
Hair 

CUTICURA SOAI 


Sores 


n € iisite Skin Beautifier 
and Toilet Requ . prep pared from Cuticura, is 
indispensable in treat kin Diseases, Baby Hu 
mors, Skin Blem rapped and Oily Skin. 

CuTicuRA REMEDIE absolutely pure and the 
only infallible Blood fiers and Skin Beauti 

ers. 

Sold everywhere 
Soap, 25 cents; Resoly 
TER DRUG AND CHEM 

ae Send for 


Cuticura, 50 cents; 
t, $1. Prepared by Pot 
Boston, MAss. 


“How t ure Skin Diseases,”’ 


TRace 


FANTS & INVALI 


HE only perfect substitute for Mother's M 

The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
| mothers. Keeps in al! climates. Commended by phys 
cians. Sold everywhere for our Book on th 


Care and Feeding of Infants. Sent fre 
m ILIBER GOOD \LE& CO, 


H.C. F. KOCH & SON. 


6th Av. and 20th St, New York City, 


M 


Send 


Boston, Mass 


FREE OF CHARGE, 


| TO ALL APPLICANTS Ni N THE IMMEDIATE VICINITY 


FASHION CATALOGUE, 
the most complete issued 


the U.S., containing ove 
2.000 Illustrations of Articles for Ladies, Gents, Chil- 
| dren, and Infants’ wear, Fancy Goods, Curtains. 
Furs, etc., guaranteed, at prices than any other 
house 


No Lady should be without this Catalogue. 


‘LADY AGENTS 


employment and ¢ 


can secum 
} ve selling Queen © ity "Okirs ant 
| 
| 


permeness 


Stocking Supporters etc, Sam- 
ple outfitfree. Address Queen 
City Saspender Co. , Cincinnati, 0 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH BLIE have been fully tested ar 
| indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your Groce: 
ought te have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


| D. §. WILTBERGER, Prop., 288 N. Second St., Philada., } 
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“A girlish figure stood out against the high white light 


and deep-blue line of the horizon.”’— Page 521, 
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Incense was burned alike by the Druids in sacrificial rites and offered to the deities 
of the first rude Pagan temples. These ancients, in superstitious faith feeling blindly after “The 


Unknown God,” noted that smoke ascended and mingled with the ether of heaven; then why not 
VOL. L11.—35. 489 
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Ah! potent witchery of smell : 
The dust-dry leaves to life return !” 
W SITTIER. 





HE use of perfumes originated at a very early day, in fact, it is ancient as history. 

| Books of parchment on this subject formed a library of themselves. The earliest 

historians speak of it in conjunction with the practice of religious observ ances and 

if yh as coeval with them. With the ancients, an offering of perfumes, burnt ince nse, was 
- significant of the most profound religious sentiment of which they were capable. 

Incense was burned alike by the Druids in sacrificial rites and offered to the deities 

of the first rude Pagan temples. These ancients, in superstitious faith feeling blindly after “The 

Unknown God,” noted that smoke ascended and mingled with the ether of heaven; then why not 
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| 
their invocations through the medium of per- 


fumed incense— 


* As verfumes rise 


Through f nd smoke, most welcome to the skies ”"! 


It has been said that the extravagant use of 
perfumes in all climes and in every period of an- 
“suggests a medley of devotional ostenta- 


tiquity 


tion, Sybaritic voluptuousness, superb refinement, 
extravagance, and sacrificial horror,” unequaled 


by any other device. 


The inhabitants of Egypt, Arabia Petra, and | 
the soft land of the “ The Vale of Cashmere,” have 
garnered for ages precious secrets of sweet scents, 


crushed spices, incense, and embalming : 


“ Here the Magian, his urn full of perfume is swing- | 


ing.” 


During the magnificence of the reign of Solomon, 


perfumes came into almost general use among the | tion, like camphor-bags, 


Jews, though hitherto regarded by them as ex- 
pensive articles of luxury. Solomon says: “Oint- 
ment and perfume rejoice the heart.” “All thy 
garments smell of myrrh and cassia, cinnamon 
and spikenard, and all trees of frankincense.” 
These substances are often mentioned in later 
Bible times in connection with the rites of the 
Jewish theocracy. The Jews copied the Egyp- 
tians in their practice of embalming. 

The use of perfumes constituted a marked fea- 
ture at all celebrations among the Greeks. Olympic 
games, national and heroic feasts, as well as reli- 
gious festivals, abounded in sweet smells and burnt 
incense. In all the mosques and palaces of famed 
Grecian architecture is found 


“Tncense rare from censers swinging, 
And heavy the air with sweet perfuming.” 


As the use of incense has been sanctioned by the 
Catholic Church, both Greek and Roman, since 
the time of Constantine the Great, therefore this 
traditional form of worship is still in use to a 
considerable extent throughout the world. 
Prescott’s vivid histories of Mexico and Peru 
portray the barbaric rites and horrors of human 


sacrifices as softened and sanctified by the burning | 


of precious gums and spices. He also tells us how 
the invasion of Europe by the Moors revived the 
almost lost art of perfumery, and to their ingenu- 


ity the world owes the creation of alcohol, 20 | 


necessary to the modern perfumer. 
The flora of ancient Greece was insignificant. 


Yet fragrant material for their aromatic cordials | 
and exquisite perfumes was brought from the} 


spice-laden lands of Arabia, those bowers 


“On the banks of the calm Bendemere !” 


Fragrant waters for the bath, odoriferous oils for | 
their feasts, and perfumed, balsamic wines, were | 


in vogue; and, as “a last libation of love,” a 
consecrated dish of fragrant ointment was thrown 
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upon the blazing pile of the funeral pyre. Thu 


“ Sweets to the sweet,” 


as was said at the grave of Ophelia. 

In the Lives of the Queens of England we 
told that perfumes were never richer, more ela 
rate, more costly, or more delicate than in th: 
reign of Elizabeth. Perfumes were not mere} 
used by the higher classes, but by all who cou 
afford to buy. All the small accessories of a lady's 
toilet were kept in boxes strongly impregnated 
with some favorite odor, which were called swe: 
coffers. These were considered a necessary part 
of the furniture of a bed-chamber, and their forn 
| and richness, like the bath of the Roman, desig- 
nated the taste, position, and wealth of the owner 

Bottles of perfume connected with the bath and 
toilet were called casting bottles. The pomander 
which was originally used as a preventive of infec- 
became an article of 
| fashionable luxury—a little ball of perfumed 
| paste, worn in the pocket or hung about the 
| neck. These soon became mediums for the most 
| exquisite devices in jewelry, and were frequently 
| offered as complimentary tokens, like the old- 
| fashioned snuff-boxes. 

Many pomanders were presented to Queen Eliza- 
beth as New Year’s gifis, and among them the 
somewhat puzzling item of a “‘fairie girdle of 
pomander.” Perfumed gloves were also fashion- 
able. The same authority tells us that Elizabeth 
had a cloak of Spanish perfumed leather, the 
value of which may be estimated in the fact that 
pieces of perfumed Spanish leather—peau d’ Es 
pagne—were sold by the perfumers of Bond Street, 


j 
| 





| the charms of perfumes. 





| London, at the rate of one shilling an inch. Even 


the Queen’s shoes were perfumed. The citizens 


| 800n followed her example and that of the nobility, 
|as appears by frequent allusions by the dramatic 
| writers of that time and numerous satirical obser- 
| vations. In an ancient book of these times we find 


“Bring, oh! bring the essence-pot ! 
Amber, musk, and bergamont, 
Eau de chipre, eau de luce, 
Sansparéil, and citron-juice.” 
All the poets, from Homer to Shakespeare, exto! 
Homer speaks of “liquid 
odors ;” of the nymph 


“ Bathed in fragrant oils that breathe of Heaven,” 


of Helen of Greece: 

“ Before whom breathed a gale of rich perfume,” 

“ Fresh from the bath 
With fragrant oils renewed.” 
That 
“ Cedar and frankincense, an odorous pile, 
Flamed on the hearth, ete. ;” 

and again: 
“ A cruise of fragrance, formed of burnished gold; 

Odor divine! whose soft, refreshing streams 
Sleek the smooth skin and scent the snowy limbs.” 
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Shakespeare tells of “stealing and giving odors,” 
ind of the “Odor of lilacs, delicate as the dainty 
reath of May.” and in Macbeth, act V, scene 

Lady Macbeth cries : 

lere’s the smell of the blood still! All the perfumes 
Arabia will not sweeten this little hand.” 

In Spenser we find : 
‘Ye fairie wands of perfume waft sweet odors,’ 
and again; 


” 


“ Holie, with ye perfume of His breath, Divine, 


ind so on down through the works of the standard 
modern poets we find frequent allusion to the an- 
cient and present use of perfumes, Edwin Arnold 
lescribes a lady’s death-chamber in “ He and She:” 
“ And there was silence, and nothing thers 
But silence and scents of eglontere 
And jasmine and roses and rosemary.” 


In Tennyson’s “ Maud” we read of one 


* * “ Whose gentle will has changed my fate 
And made my life a perfumed altar-flame!” 


And in Dr. Holland’s “ Kathrina:” 


“ The rose, * * breathing 


In throbs of perfume, speaks !” 

Not all lovers of perfumes are aware of the 
methods by which they are made. It is an inter- 
esting study : 

“ Perfume so rare, 80 pure ; 
It ceaseth never to adlure 
Nor faileth ever to satisfy, 
Like a breath of immortality, 
Like a hint of youth unspent for aye, 
Of love * * * Ah! well-a-day! 
These mystic nebule 
Souls of flowers have been ! 


Lightly drifted hence.” 


But how? To answer this question I have 
drawn some facts from a Catalogue of the Centennial 
Exposition.* When the Greeks and Romans were 
made familiar with the use of “the atill,” the 
knowledge of which was gained from the Egyptians, 
they applied it to the extraction of the fragrant 
principle from the odor-yielding fruits and shrubs 
indigenous to Greece and Italy, besides those at- 
tainable from Arabia. Fruits, seeds, woods, and 
leaves yield their odoriferous substances from the 
vesicles or glands with which their forms are 
replete in the form of an essential oil. By the 
advance of science, the ancient alembic has given 
place to distillation, and the latter to the combined 
action of infusion and percolation, this process 
being now almost wholly employed in compound- 
ing extracts for the handkerchief and tailet. 

But by far the most interesting improvement 
in the art is the process called enjleurage, which 
onsists in imprisoning the fleeting odors of flowers 
while fresh and breathing. The fragrance of some 


—— 


* John Filmer Publishing Company, New York. 
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blossoms is not attainable in the form of essential 
oil, but is developed by exhalation. During the 
life of the flower it breathes its sweetness, but 
when dead and withered its fragrance is unattain- 
able. To appropriate this fleeting odor, incorpo- 
rating with some tangible body so as to make it 
available, is the province of enjleurage. In France 
and Italy, the jasmine, rose, violet, tuberose, and 
orange-flower are cultivated on what are called 
flower-farms, covering many hundreds of acres. 
When the flowers begin to bloom, women and 
children are employed to gather the blossoms— 
each kind separately—in panniers, which, when 
filled, are carried on their shoulders to the labor- 
atory, where they are placed in frames made of 
wood with glass bottoms. These are first spread 
with clarified lard or beef-suet, as pure as the best 
table-butter, an inch in thicknees. The blossoms 
must be free from moisture and laid over the lard 
two inches in thickness. The frames are then 
piled one upon another, and as the flowers thus 
confined exhale their fragrance, it is taken up and 
absorbed by the lard. 

Each day the dead flowers are removed, and 
after serrating the suet with a spatula, fresh blos- 
soms are added, the operation continuing until the 
season is past. Then the suet or lard, impregnated 
with fragrance, is melted and run into tin vessels 
and shipped to the perfumers, who again melt it 
in spirits, from which it comes forth the very sou! 
of the flower it represents. The extracts obtained 
from the five flowers named above form the bases 
of an endless variety of compound perfumes. 
Combined with other materials, they are made to 
resemble every kind of flower of sweetness. Thus, 
jasmine and orange-flower blended produce the 
sweet-pea’s odor, while jasmine and tuberose form 
the fragrance of the hyacinth, and violet and tube- 
rose combined yield the lily of the valley. In the 
bouquet extracts, such as the “Jockey Club,” a 
vast number and variety of articles are used, be- 
sides flower extracts. 

Of all the materials in use musk is valued as 
the most important and expensive, entering into 
the composition of every fine bouquet extract. It 
is exceedingly difficult to obtain in an unadulte- 
rated form, as a single ounce of genuine grain 
musk is worth more than twice its weight in gold, 
and every year becomes more scarce and expen- 
sive. The Asiatics discovered it before the seventh 
century. It is not popularly known to be an odor- 
iferous secretion, formed in a glandular pouch of 
the abdomen of the musk deer, which animal is 
found only in the mountain districts of India, 
Thibet, and China. When taken from the deer it 
is of a soft, honey-like consistence, but after expo- 
sure to the air becomes granulated. It is consid- 
ered a valuable sedative, and has long been used 
as a medicine. 

The market is flooded with imitations of the 
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their invocations through the medium of per- 
fumed incense— 

‘As verfumes rise 
Through fi nd smoke, most welcome to the skies” 


It has been said that the extravagant use of 
perfumes in all climes and in every period of an- 
tiquity “suggests a medley of devotional ostenta- 
tion, Sybaritic voluptuousness, superb refinement, 
extravagance, and sacrificial horror,” unequaled 
by any other device. 

The inhabitants of Egypt, Arabia Petra, and 
the soft land of the “ The Vale of Cashmere,” have 
garnered for ages precious secrets of sweet scents, 
crushed spices, incense, and embalming : 


‘‘ Here the Magian, his urn full of perfume is swing- 
ing.” 


During the magnificence of the reign of Solomon, 
perfumes came into almost general use among the 
Jews, though hitherto regarded by them as ex- 
pensive articles of luxury. Solomon says: “ Oint- 
ment and perfume rejoice the heart.” “All thy 
garments smell of myrrh and cassia, cinnamon 
and spikenard, and all trees of frankincense.” 
These substances are often mentioned in later 
Bible times in connection with the rites of the 
Jewish theocracy. The Jews copied the Egyp- 
tians in their practice of embalming. 

The use of perfumes constituted a marked fea- 
ture at all celebrations among the Greeks. Olympic 
games, national and heroic feasts, as well as reli- 
gious festivals, abounded in sweet smells and burnt 
incense. In all the moeques and palaces of famed 
Grecian architecture is found 


“ Tncense rare from censers swinging, 
And heavy the air with sweet perfuming.” 


As the use of incense has been sanctioned by the 
Catholic Church, both Greek and Roman, since 
the time of Constantine the Great, therefore this 
traditional form of worship is still in use to a 
considerable extent throughout the world. 


Prescott’s vivid histories of Mexico and Peru | 
portray the barbaric rites and horrors of human | 
sacrifices as softened and sanctified by the burning | 


of precious gums and spices. He also tells us how | 
the invasion of Europe by the Moors revived the 
almost lost art of perfumery, and to their ingenu- | 
ity the world owes the creation of alcohol, so | 
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| upon the blazing pile of the funeral pyre. Th 


“ Sweets to the sweet,” 


as was said at the grave of Ophelia. 

In the Lives of the Queens of England we 
told that perfumes were never richer, more ela 
rate, more costly, or more delicate than in th: 
reign of Elizabeth. Perfumes were not mere! 
used by the higher classes, but by all who cou 
afford to buy. All the small accessories of a lady's 
toilet were kept in boxes strongly impregnated 
| with some favorite odor, which were called swe: 
coffers. These were considered a necessary part 
| of the furniture of a bed-chamber, and their forn 
| and richness, like the bath of the Roman, desig- 

| nated the taste, position, and wealth of the owner 
| Bottles of perfume connected with the bath and 
toilet were called casting bottles. The pomander 
| which was originally used as a preventive of infec- 
|tion, like camphor-bags, became an article of 
| fashionable luxury—a little ball of perfumed 


| paste, worn in the pocket or hung about the 


| neck. These soon became mediums for the most 
‘exquisite devices in jewelry, and were frequently 
| offered as complimentary tokens, like the old- 
| fashioned snuff-boxes. 

Many pomanders were presented to Queen Eliza- 
beth as New Year’s gifis, and among them the 
somewhat puzzling item of a ‘‘fairie girdle of 
pomander.” Perfumed gloves were also fashion- 
able. The same authority tells us that Elizabeth 
had a cloak of Spanish perfumed leather, the 
value of which may be estimated in the fact that 
pieces of perfumed Spanish leather—peau d’ Es 
pagne—were sold by the perfumers of Bond Street, 
| London, at the rate of one shilling an inch. Even 
| the Queen’s shoes were perfumed. The citizens 
/ soon followed her example and that of the nobility, 
as appears by frequent allusions by the dramatic 
writers of that time and numerous satirical obeer- 
| vations. In an ancient book of these times we find 
“Bring, oh! bring the essence-pot ! 
Amber, musk, and bergamont, 





Eau de chipre, eau de luce, 

| Sanepareéil, and citron-juice.” 

All the poets, from Homer to Shakespeare, exto! 
Homer speaks of “liquid 
| odors ;” of the nymph 


“ Bathed in fragrant oils that breathe of Heaven,” 


necessary to the modern perfumer. |of Helen of Greece: 


The flora of ancient Greece was insignificant. 
Yet fragrant material for their aromatic cordials | 
and exquisite perfumes was brought from the | 
spice-laden lands of Arabia, those bowers 


“(On the banks of the calm Bendemere !” 
Fragrant waters for the bath, odoriferous oils for | 
their feasts, and perfumed, balsamic wines, were | 
in vogue; and, as “a last libation of love,” a 


consecrated dish of fragrant ointment was thrown 





“ Before whom breathed a gale of rich perfume,” 
“ Fresh from the bath 
With fragrant oils renewed.” 
That 
“ Cedar and frankincense, an odorous pile, 
Flamed on the hearth, ete. ;” 
and again: 
“ A cruise of fragrance, formed of burnished gold; 
Odor divine! whose soft, refreshing streams 
Sleek the smooth skin and scent the snowy limbs.” 
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Shakespeare tells of “ stealing and giving odors,’ 
ind of the “ Odor of lilacs, delicate as the dainty 
reath of May.” and in Macbeth, act V, scene 

Lady Macbeth cries : 

lere’s the smell of the blood stil]! All the perfumes 

Arabia will not sweeten this little hand.” 

In Spenser we find: 


‘Ye fairie wands of perfume waft sweet odors,’ 


and again; 

“ Holie, with ye perfume of His breath, Divine,” 
ind so on down through the works of the standard 
modern poets we find frequent allusion to the an- 
cient and present use of perfumes. Edwin Arnold 
describes a lady’s death-chamber in “ He and She:” 

“ And there was silence, and nothing there 
But silence and scents of eglontere 
And jasmine and roses and rosemary.”’ 


In Tennyson’s “ Maud ”’ we read of one 


* * “ Whose gentle will has changed my fate 
And made my life a perfumed altar-flame!” 


And in Dr. Holland’s “ Kathrina:” 


“ The rose, breathing 
In throbs of perfume, speaks !” 


Not all lovers of perfumes are aware of the 
methods by which they are made. It is an inter- 
esting study : 

“ Perfume so 
It ceaseth never to allure 
Nor faileth ever to satisfy, 
Like a breath of immortality, 
Like a hint of youth unspent for aye, 
Of love * * * Ah! well-a-day! 
These mystic nebulw 
Souls of flowers have been ! 


Lightly drifted hence.” 


But how? To answer this question I have 
drawn some facts from a Catalogue of the Centennial 
Exposition.* When the Greeks and Romans were 
made familiar with the use of “the still,” the 
knowledge of which was gained from the Egyptians, 
they applied it to the extraction of the fragrant 
principle from the odor-yielding fruits and shrubs 
indigenous to Greece and Italy, besides those at- 
tainable from Arabia. Fruits, seeds, woods, and 
leaves yield their odoriferous substances from the 
vesicles or glands with which their forms are 
replete in the form of an essential oil. By the 
advance of science, the ancient alembic has given 
place to distillation, and the latter to the combined 
action of infusion and percolation, this process 
being now almost wholly employed in compound- 
ing extracts for the handkerchief and toilet. 

But by far the most interesting improvement 
in the art is the process called enjleurage, which 
onsists in imprisoning the fleeting odors of flowers 
while fresh and breathing. The fragrance of some 


— 
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blossoms is not attainable in the form of essential 
oil, but is developed by exhalation. During the 
life of the flower it breathes its sweetness, but 
when dead and withered its fragrance is unattain- 
able. To appropriate this fleeting odor, incorpo- 
rating with some tangible body so as to make it 
available, is the province of enfleurage. In France 
and Italy, the jasmine, rose, violet, tuberose, and 
orange-flower are cultivated on what are called 
flower-farms, covering many hundreds of acres. 
When the flowers begin to bloom, women and 
children are employed to gather the blossoms— 
each kind separately—in panniers, which, when 
filled, are carried on their shoulders to the labor- 
atory, where they are placed in frames made of 
wood with glass bottoms. These are first spread 
with clarified lard or beef-suet, as pure as the best 
table-butter, an inch in thicknees. The blossoms 
must be free from moisture and laid over the lard 
two inches in thickness. The frames are then 
piled one upon another, and as the flowers thus 
confined exhale their fragrance, it is taken up and 
absorbed by the lard. 

Each day the dead flowers are removed, and 
after serrating the suet with a spatula, fresh blos- 
some are added, the operation continuing until the 
season is past. Then the suet or lard, impregnated 
with fragrance, is melted and run into tin vessels 
and shipped to the perfumers, who again melt it 
in spirits, from which it comes forth the very sow 
of the flower it represents. The extracts obtained 
from the five flowers named above form the bases 
of an endless variety of compound perfumes. 
Combined with other materials, they are made to 
resemble every kind of flower of sweetness. Thus, 
jasmine and orange-flower blended produce the 
sweet-pea’s odor, while jasmine and tuberose form 
the fragrance of the hyacinth, and violet and tube- 
rose combined yield the lily of the valley. In the 
bouquet extracts, such as the “Jockey Club,” a 
vast number and variety of articles are used, be- 
sides flower extracts. 

Of all the materials in use musk is valued as 
the most important and expensive, entering into 
the composition of every fine bouquet extract. It 
is exceedingly difficult to obtain in an unadulte- 
rated form, as a single ounce of genuine grain 
musk is worth more than twice its weight in gold, 
and every year becomes more scarce and expen- 
sive. The Asiatics discovered it before the seventh 
century. It is not popularly known to be an odor- 
iferous secretion, formed in a glandular pouch of 
the abdomen of the musk deer, which animal is 
found only in the mountain districts of India, 
Thibet, and China. When taken from the deer it 
is of a soft, honey-like consistence, but after expo- 
sure to the air becomes granulated. It is consid- 
ered a valuable sedative, and has long been used 
as a medicine. 

The market is flooded with imitations of the 
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genuine extract, vastly inferior and often disgust- | on the Himalayas, at the borders of perpetual 
ing in their character, but the odor of musk, pure | snow. 

and simple, is deliciously sweet and almost intoxi- | The manufacture of perfumes, requiring a know}- 
eating in its pungency. It is considered by con- | edge of chemistry and pharmacy, is indeed a fine 
noisseurs as the most subtle, diffusive, and delight- | art. Only the best perfumes are sold by reputable 
ful of all odors. The apartments of Josephine, at | druggists and apothecaries. Singularly, we find an 
Malmaison, were redolent of its fragrant sweet-| allusion to this connection of the chemists’ and 
ness, musk being her favorite perfume. druggists’ art in the Old Testament—“ And thou 

Ambergris is another animal substance which | shalt make it a perfume, a confection after the 
enters largely into the manufacture of perfumes. | art of the apothecary, tempered together, pure and 
It is a solid, fatty and inflammable, of a dull-gray | holy.” 
or blackish color, of stratified shades, interspersed Millions of dollars are annually expended in 
with yellow streaks resembling marble, and has a/ America to gratify the increasing demand for per- 
peculiarly sweet, earthy odor, intensely pungent. | fumes, as nearly all people of refined taste would 

is taken from the bowels of the spermaceti | use them if not deterred by expense. In the sick- 
whale or found floating on the sea near the coasts | room they are invaluable for inhaling, bathing, 
of Brazil, Madagascar, China and Japan, and the | and purification, besides being delightful disinfec- 
Islands of Molucca. It is supposed to bea morbid | tants. We are told that the healthfulness of the 
secretion sometimes cast out by the whale. It has | densely populated cities of China is ascribed to 
been used for ages in the thurible of the Church | constant burning of incense and aromatic spices in 
in unison with fragrant gums, and in ancient days | their dwellings. 
was burnt in the apartments of royalty. It has) Jt has been left to our own country, though late, 
long been valued as @ medicine by Eastern nations, | to boast of an establishment devoted to the exclu- 
and in England holds a place in pharmacy, while, | sive manufacture of toilet perfumes. This is the 
strangely enough, European epicures of the cuisine | justly famous house of Young, Ladd & Coffin, in 
value it as an important element. | the city of New York, manufacturers of the emi- 

The manufacture and sale of the atiar of roses | nent Lundborg’s perfumes. This house was repre- 
has always been monopolized by the Turks. The | sented at the Centennial Exhibition by a magnifi- 
finest attar comes from the base of the Balkan | cent floral pavilion and perfume fountain, the 
Mountains. It has been ascertained that it re- | Jatter valued at five thousand dollars, and both 
quires twenty thousand rose-leaves to yield a| works of rare beauty. Two hundred gallons were 
single drachm of oil. Thousands of ounces are | distributed gratuitously at that time, perfuming 
annually imported into Europe and America, be- | over three million handkerchiefs. Some of our 
sides the vast amount consumed in Asia, showing readers will doubtless remember the blue dome 
what immenee fields of rose-bushes are required to| and golden crescent of Lundborg’s pavilion as 
meet the world’s demands for this powerfully fra- | one of the marked features in the Main Building 
grant and expensive commodity. The Balkan | of the Exposition, recalling forcibly the Persian 
region alone is said to yield one hundred thousand proverb—“ Get close to the seller of perfumes if 
ounces per annum. | you would be fragrant !”’ 

Neroli is an essential oil, produced from the! The action of odors or perfumes upon the mind 
flowers of the bitter orange. [It was discovered | js often as acute as upon the physical sense, recall- 
during the reign of Nero, from whom it derived | ing, as if by magic, festive or sad scenes—a bridal 
its name. It is chiefly used in making cologne, | day, one’s loved and lost, the home of our child- 
and predominates in the celebrated productions of | hood ; that bed of pansies in the corner of the old 
the Farinas. Jatchouly is also an essential oil, | yard—how the faint, sweet scent drifts back again 
obtained from leaves of a plant grown in India | over the years! the plot of lilies or of lilaca, 
and China. It has been used for ages as a moth | 
preventive, especially in the costly India shawls. 
It was first imported into Europe as a perfume in | 
1838. The vanilla bean and lavendar oil are freely | 
used in bouquet or mixed perfumes, the former | 
brought from Mexico and Central America and the | ‘‘ But some blossoms were gathered while freshly thes 
latter from England. Frankincense is a fragrant shone, 
resinous substance obtained from a tree in India. | And a dew was distilled from their flowers that gave 
Myrrh is also an aromatic gum resin—an exuda- All the fragrance of summer ¥ hen summer was gone 
tion from the bark of a tree found in Arabia. It was | Thus memory draws from delight, ere it cies, 

. P | An essence that breathes of it many a year. 
greatly esteemed by the ancients for embalming the | ca 
dead, but is now used principally as a medicine | And thus, 
and dentifrice, and is considered a fine tonic and | “ The sweet rose breathing 
stimulant. Spikenard is an aromatic root, grown 


“ Delicate as the dainty breath of May ;” 
the roses clambering over the trellis of that home 


flutter from the perfumed drawer or casket. Ah! 
those roses are withered, 





In throbs of perfume, speake !” 
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So the scent of violets inadead wife or mother’s 
wardrobe— 
“ The perfume breathing ‘round 
Like a pervading spirit.” 

The odor of “ new-mown hay,” shaken from the 
young girl’s handkerchief, brings back a vanished 
face and form, and by some curious spiritual alem- 
bie compounds for the mind sweet incense “of 
days that are no more,” unnumbered incidents 
long since forgotten return, even 


‘“‘ Low songs, on wings of rare perfume,” 


greet the ear once more. Then, indeed, in a most 
emphatic sense, one feels the import of Whittier’s 
late words 
“Ah! potent witchery of smell: 
The dust-dry leaves to life return !” 
Perhaps some train of thought is started at the 
toilet, where 


‘¢All Arabia breathes from yonder box!” 


which woos one to search all the drawers and cabi- 
nets of his memory for a divining rod to his mood. 
Again do we revel in the dim Eden of childhood, 
with its legends and mysteries— 
“ Asif a lymph of sweetest life 
Stood warm within a golden bowl, 
Crowned with its odor-cloud and rife 
With strength and sweetness for the soul.” 


And fortunate is the one who blends with the 
popular notion that perfumes ease pain and cheer 
the heart 
“ This musk, so blent with scent of violets, 
Revives one * . , 
the finer thought— 
“ We will aleo shed 
Out of our flowers withered 
Perfume of sweet graces.” 


As costly odors are shed abroad by the bruising 
or dying process, 80 we remember 
* One will make 
All our gathered flowers to take 
Richer scent, though dying!” 
HELEN H. 8S. THompson. 


Ir is seemly that we should allow the faults of 
the dead to drop by silence into forgetfulness, and 
that we should speak lovingly and truthfully of 
their merits; but to pronounce panegyrics upon 
them that are knowingly undeserved, merely be- 
cause they have passed away from us, is casting a 
contempt on truth which will not be borne with 
impunity. : 

WE must never imagine that it is only the poor 
and unfortunate who need our services. We have 
some power for good over all with whom we min- 
gle, and our benevolent desires will multiply and 
strengthen in proportion as they culminate in wise 
action. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 









SOME AUTUMN LEAVES. 


FE 
HAYING TIME 


EAD heavy in the pasture waves the grass, 

1) The panting herds stand knee-deep in the 
brook ; 

The bees go droning by with drowsy look, 

And sweet sound lives on all the winds that pass, 

Of merry labor in the meadow near ; 

Or clink of whetted scythe now sharp and clear, 

Or mower’s voice caught by the listening ear 

Across some fragrant fields of fresh-cut grass 

The late birds fill with life the hazy air, 

The frightened rabbit scurries through the field 

Of new-made stubble to the hidden lair 

Of its unconscious mate. Nature seems mad 

With ecstasy of life, and aye doth yield 

Up to her lover’s heart some token glad. 


II. 
HARVEST TIME. 


_ E buskers in the field are heaping high 


Among the shocks great stores of glistening 
gold, 

O'er which each, like a miser stern and old, 
Bends at his task with ever-watchful eye, 
While through the misty, softly dappled sky 
One circling swallow, than hie mates more bold, 
Seeks to complete their summer tale—half told 
In the shrill sadness of his own faint cry. 
Now from the pasture land the thistles old 
Send their last floating down to tempt the gaze 
Of the tired husker, till again he dreams 
Of things long passed and misty as the cold 
And shapeless fog, that, creeping o’er the haze, 
Finds him still husking by the faint moon beams. 


IIT. 

HARVEST DONE, 
N°? longer now the fields and pasture path 
4% Ring with the voice of reapers; sharp and 

chill 
Across the stubby meadows crickets shrill 
Their lonesome music of the aftermath, 
While through the fields and by deserted path 
I seek what broken grains are clinging still 
To hedge and frost touched weed—nor think it ill] 
Some other one more rich abundance hath. 
For when amid the stubble this most shrill, 
Quaint meadow music all is hushed; these high, 
Monotonous, sad cricket pipes are still ; 
When frost creeps through the pasture like a 
thief, 

Stealing all Nature’s jewels—then will I 
Be more than rich with this small gleaner’s sheaf. 
GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 
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About this time another group might have been 
heard discussing him, but in far different terms. 
“Ah! here is a letter from our faithful friend, 





NOT ACCORDING TO THE APPEARANCE. | father had died in great business difficulties, hay 
| ing almost ruined a friend who had gone security 
A the arrangements for a Sunday-school picnic Mr. Stevens, but died, leaving a helpless and de- 
they were getting up. After enumerating | pendent family. Young Stevens, being of an 
the purpose, one of them exclaimed : | distressed past measure at seeing the widow 
“T do think that young Stevens is the most | and fatherless straitened and impoverished by 
fused to give me a cent for our picnic, although I | vow that he would never rest until it was repaid 
happen to know that he is getting a good salary,| Animated by this purpose, he strove and toiled 
large box of oranges or lemons.” | necessaries. He was naturally of a liberal dispo- 
“T certainly do despise avarice,” said another | sition, taking a peculiar delight in giving, so one 
keeping with the warmheartedness and impulsive- | the desire to give. So often do we misapprehend 
ness of youth.” | one another in this world where “ we see through 
Stevens by stating that even at Christmas, when mentioned as discussing him were condemning 
. | 
opened, he kept up the same miserliness; that | his own inclinations in not liberally according 
since he had come to their town he had never | them the assistance they requested. 
to send a Christmas card. 
“T can tell you something worse than that,” 
missions for converting the heathen for two rea- friend, with a sigh of relief, as she opened a letter 
sons, he says—first, because he cannot afford it, | containing a check for several hundred dollars, 
often better and more in a state of charity than | by dint of strenuous effort and self-denial— 


GROUP of ladies sat discussing animatedly | for him, This friend did not long survive old 
various donations that had been made them for | honorable and high-toned nature, was galled and 
miserly creature I ever saw! He positively re- | this security debt, and he inwardly registered a 
The least donation I expected from him was a| unremittingly, denying himself all but actual 
lady, “especially in a young man. It is so out of | of the hardest trials he underwent was to resist 

A third lady proceeded to cast a stone at Mr.|a glass dimly,” that while the ladies we have 
every one’s heart was softened and their hands | him severely for avarice, he was doing violence to 
been known to make a Christmas present nor even | 
added another lady. “ He will not give a cent to | (teorge Stevens,” said the widow of his father’s 
and secondly, because he thinks the heathen are |an installment he sent two or three times a year 

| “ miserliness,” as the Sunday-school ladies called 














those who are trying to convert them.” 

In all the assembly there was only one lady who | 
had the charity to extenuate, if not defend, Mr. | 
Stevens’s course. 

“Tt seems to me, my friends,” said she, “ that 
you are judging the young man with what George 
Eliot would call ‘shallow absoluteness,’ We do 
not know what hidden motives may actuate his 
conduct. I once heard a friend use such a strik- 
ing simile in reference to our ignorance of each 
other’s motives: ‘We are like people,’ she said, 
‘looking on dancers with one’s ears stopped to the 
music that regulates their movements.’ Not hear- 
ing this, how aimless, eccentric—nay, grotesque— 
the motions and figures of dancing appear, but if 
our ears were unstopped and we could listen to ‘the 
melody that’s sweetly played in time,’ guiding the 
motions of the dancers, what new grace and mean- 
ing would these acquire in our eyes! So would 
it be, in many cases, if the motives that regulate 
the acts of others could be laid bare to us.” 

This lady spoke more wisely than she knew of 
the young man who had just been so scathingly 
discussed, for tt was true that he had marked out 
for himself a course the motives of which no one 
around him understood. He had not spent his 
earlier life in this town, but had come there about 
two years before and gotten into business, in 
which, by diligence and close attention, he was 





beginning to prosper. Before he settled there his 


it. 

“Oh! now, mamma, | can go on with my draw- 
ing lessons,” joyfully exclaimed a young girl of 
about fifteen, whose talent was so marked that 
there seemed every prospect of her becoming self- 
supporting in a few years if she could only have 
the requisite training, a thing which had seemed 
impossible till George had assumed his father’s 
debt. Another daughter showed equally ae great 
a talent for music, and George’s noble and honor- 
able course enabled her, too, to have instruction, 
besides helping te provide daily comforts for the 
family. They certainly would not have recog- 
nized him under any such title as that of “ miser.” 

The hardest temptation that befell George was 
that he became very much attached to a lovely 
young girl. His means were sufficient to support 
a young couple of prudent habits and moderate 
wants, and the tempter whispered—“ Why should 
you go on denying yourself and giving up your own 
happiness for the sake of an obligation you never 
contracted? Take the fruits of your labor for your 
own enjoyment.” But he resisted the inclination to 
seek first his own personal happiness, and perse- 
vered unswervingly in his resolve to make full res- 
titution to the widow and orphan before contracting 
any new ties for himself. The family of the young 
girl imbibed the current prejudice existing against 
him, and, though they could not but respect his 





ectitude, they looked with contempt on what they 
illed his meanness and avarice. She, however, 
lid not share this feeling, fortunately. 

Three or four years passed in this way. Busi- 

1ess prospered with George, and he had now only 
ne more installment to pay. He was still a prob- 
em to his townsmen, who knew that he was 
prospering, but found that he still kept up the 
same strict “ miserliness” as before. About this 
time a family of his acquaintance went to a sum- 
mer resort among the mountains, where they met 
George’s friend, the widow lady. As soon as she 
heard they lived in the same town as George, she 
had a thousand questions to ask about him. They 
replied that he seemed to be a very steady, honest 
young man, but his character was marred by one 
defect very unusual in a young man—avarice. 

“ Avarice!” repeated his friend; “ George Ste- 
vens avaricious! How can you say such a thing?” 

hey then detailed his persistent avoidance of 
making presents or donations, the meagreness of 
his arrangements, the shabbiness with which he 
dressed, lodged, and boarded, and the various 
“miserly” acts he practiced, “ though that would 
be innocent—nay, even praiseworthy,” they added, 
“if his circumstances required such grinding 
economy, but which expose him to criticism and 
contempt, as it is well known that he is prosper- 
ous in his business.” 

They were surprised and startled beyond meas- 
ure to find these remarks answered by a flood of 
tears, 

‘Great heavens!” exclaimed the widow through 
tears and sobs; “ how totally, how cruelly, people 
can misconstrue one another! And to think that 
his noble, honorable conduct toward me and my 
children should have laid him open to such mis- 
construction.” She then proceeded to give the 
full history of George’s course toward herself— 
how he had assumed a claim which there was no 
legal obligation on him to do, and how he had 
thus been the prop and stay of herself and chil- 
dren ever since her husband’s death. “ But I did 
not know,” she added, “that it was at the cost of 
such stringent self-denial, nor that he had laid 
himself open to odiuw and misconstruction. He 
has not let his left hand know what his right was 
doing ; but it is my wish and request that on your 
return you make public the statement I have given 
you, that the people around George may know 
and do reverence to the nobility of spirit he has 
shown and recognize the fact that the course they 
have condemned and derided has sprung from the 
loftiest motives.” 7 

George’s neighbors sat dumbfounded and 
ashamed. They were not unkind, slanderous peo- 
ple, though they had thoughtlessly taken up a re- 
proach against him. But now they felt conscience- 
stricken for the harsh judgment they had passed 
i this noble young man. When they returned 
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| home they took pains to repeat the statement that 
explained “the true inwardness” of George’s con- 
duct, and the same reaction that had taken place 
in their minds took place in the town generally. 
Indeed, George rose to such a pitch of popularity 
that if he had run for any office about this time 
they would have given him their votes to a man. 

The last installment of the debt being paid, 
George, with a light heart, set about making his 
own fortunes. He prospered in this, as he did in 
his wooing, and lived a life all the happier (be- 
cause the nobler) for the hard ordeal he had 
undergone. Not a few of his neighbors learned 
from the circumstances we have detailed to cease 
judging of others with “shallow absoluteness,” 
remembering the Divine words: 

“Judge not according to the appearance, but 
judge righteous judgment.” 

Mary W. Ear ry. 


Se_r AND OrHERS.—No single individual can 
ever rise so high in the scale of intelligence and 
morals, when those around him are not also rising, 
as he can where they are. He can accomplish 
much for himself by energy, culture, and will, but 
not all. So closely is he related to his family, his 
friends, his city, his nation, that all the sufferings 
they endure, all the sins they commit, and all the 
ignorance under which they labor, must, in greater 
or less degree, react as a drag upon his progress 
and a barrier upon his happiness. In this light 
there is no policy so poor as selfishnesss. It de- 
stroys its own ends by following them solely. He 
who seeks exclusively his own interests will never 
find them, for they lie not in the path he is pursu- 
ing. Duty to others and an enlightened self-love 
teach the same lessons. We cannot neglect our- 
selves without injuring others; we cannot neglect 
others without injuring ourselves. The great 
problem is so to order our lives and conduct as to 
sweep away the apparent conflict and recognize 
the real harmony that exists. When the interests 
of the individual and*those of the community are 
no more separated in thought and deed than they 
are in reality, then will the truest, surest, most 
permanent progress of humanity ensue. 


Ir is only when our! path leads down into some 
dark gorge of trial where no sunbeams fall that 
we learn the worth of the lamps of heavenly 
promise. Their beams shone dimly as we walked 
in the sunshine of human joy and strong earthly 
hope; but now, in the darkness, they flash out in 
brilliancy, and change night into day. 


In all the arrangements of a home the ease and 
comfort of the mother should be considered before 
all things. This is her right. Nor is it less the 
interest of the family, for their happiness depends 
chiefly upon her health and cheerfulness. 
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are too prone to take as our instruments the 
first means which present themselves to us, 
giving too much attention and weight to such visi- 


| BSORBED in the pressing cares of life, we 
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| , , = 
| correct estimate of the importance and utility 


| things in this strange and bewildering existence 
ours. This truth is proved by a comparison b: 
| tween the largest and smallest of animals, and w: 
find that not to size alone is given proportionat 
strength and usefulness; for were the elephant « 


ble agents, and hurrying on to the achievement of | strong in proportion to his size as the beetle which 
the end without pausing to inquire if, after all, we | we crush under foot, no bonds could restrain him 
have really selected the best and most potent aids | and the pyramids themselves could not withstand 
toward the fulfillment of our plans. his onset. 
The grand Creative Power works not so. Pow-| Among the smaller orders of living creatures 
small only in their relative size, for the work they 
| accomplish is a vast and never-ceasing one—must 
be placed foremost in the insect world the beetles, 
those scavengers of the earth. 

As our prying footsteps advance into their busy 
working world, we are astonished by the variety 
of species, uses, and interesting habits of this popu- 
lous community. They are the great Caucasian 
race of the insect world, which, by their more 
perfectly developed organization, superior vitality, 

| and enormous influence in the economy of nature, 

rank at the head of the vast array of ineect forces that 
| are called into existence and used as a counterbal- 
ance in the admirably adjusted plan of the universe. 

| It would be useless, in a limited space, to give 

| even a faint idea of the extent and ueefulneas of the 

| order of Coleoptera, or beetles, which counts between 
|sixty to eighty thousand species throughout the 

| world and which are found buried in the éarth as 

| low down as the coal formation and amber of Prus- 
|sia. Of these, eight thousand species inhabit the 

| United States alone. 

: | Can we wonder, then, when taking into consid- 
~. \eration their number and the services they indi- 
| vidually render mankind, that they have been 
worshiped as gods by the ancient Egyptians, 
who, notwithstanding that they were deprived of 

the light of modern Christianity, struggled ever 

for the truth with all the might of their powerful 
intellects? Can we wonder that superstitions of all 

| kinds, from time immemorial, have clung about 


erful and all-seing, and with His great creative | these potent influences, working quietly, inces- 
touch, God works out His ends by even the smallest | santly, and secretly ? 
and apparently the meanest of the creatures of Let our illustrations, then, shadow forth the 
His will. To Him no thing is trivial or mean, no | *trange and curious in this community, leaving 
creature too small to do His bidding and receive | the more common and well known of these crea- 
His care, and even in the careful and perfect mold- | tures to tell their own story to any keen observer 
ing of the most infinitesimal of His productions | in his country walks. 
does He teach to us the great and impressive truth | First, then, in our illustration, we see a giant 
of the absolute perfection of an atom. among beetles—a giant whose tremendous instru- 
And man, who styles himself the “ noblest work | ments of offense and defense have earned for him 
of God,” and to whom alone has been given the | the appellation of Lucanus cervies, or stag-beetle 
divine spark of reason—man is the only one among | It is a native of Great Britain, and attains a length 
created beings who neglects this lesson, the only | of nearly three inches. Although so formidable 
one who lowers the work laid out for him to do— | in appearance, it seldom uses its jawa except as 
the only one who does his work imperfectly. | weapons of offense for possession of its mate or 
That “ comparisons are odious” is a well-known | when it is captured and wishes to escape; and it 
proverb, but it is by comparison only that we can | feeds innocently upon the juices of trees, which it 
arrive at a true balance of judgment or form a | obtains by bitingthem with its mandible or jaws. In 


STAG-BEETLE. 
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hose, however, who are ignorant of its habits, | one to the right of the illustration coming from 


is well calculated to induce terror by its sinister 
lor, almost a black, and its threatening size and 
form. It is not surprising, therefore, that it be- 
mes an object of superstition among the ignorant 
rustica of New Forest, of England, who call it the 
Devil’s Imp,” and, believing that it is sent to do 
evil to the corn, stone it to death whenever found. It 
is mentioned by Mr. Curtis, an entomological au- 
thority, that the jaws retain the power of biting 
many hours after the head is separated from the 
body ; and Professor Bradley, of Cambridge, asserts 
as an illustration of the great strength of this in- 


“he 
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CHIASOGNATHUS GRANTII. 


PHANZUS LANCIFER. 


sect, that he saw a stag-beetle carry a wand a foot 
and a half long and half an inch thick, flying with 
it to the distance of several yards. 

Superstitions connected with this beetle date 
back to the time of Pliny, who tells us that “ Folke 
use to hang beetles about the neck of yonng babes 
as present remedies against many mabadies,” and 
who also writes that the (ossi, which was regarded 
as a great delicacy by the Greek and Roman 
epicures, was nothing more nor less than the 
larvee of the stag-beetle fattened with meal and 
fried. 


Next we have a group of two strangers. The! 


Chili and bears the long and difficult appellation 
of Chiasognathus grantii, meaning anything marked 
with a cross, like the Greek X, or Chi, and the 
latter half of the word signifying ‘a jaw.” Jts color 
is a beautiful, shining, dark green, with a 
sheen and a curious tuft of hair on antenre. The 
jaws, of which the right one is generally longer 
than the other, are boldly curved downward and 
furnished on the inside with powerful teeth, which 
they use in their combats with deadly efficiency, 
standing erect and biting fiercely, the stronger 
breaking the jaw of his weaker opponent. 


crimson 


The companion of this beetle, on the left, belongs 
to the order Lamellicorns, or “leaf-horned”’ beetles. 
It was found by Dr. Cantor in the island of Chu- 
san, and is now spread over Java generally. This 
is a very curious specimen, having the thorax 
developed into two horns in front, behind which 
there is a deep scoop, and then an anvil-shaped, 
flat-topped, two-toothed projection. The head is 
armed with an upright horn, sharp and pointed, 
and its color a fine chestnut-brown, border- 
ing to black. The great peculiarity, however, 
in this beetle lies in his hind leg, the foot of which 
bears a striking resemblance to the hoof of a horse 
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and is supposed to have given rise to an Eastern 
proverb illustrative of conceit: “The King sent 
his horses to be shod and the beetle held out his 
foot.” Its total length is two inches. In the beau- 
tiful illustration now before us we have again a na- 
tive of Northern Europe. It possesses many names, 
its scientific one being Astinomus edilis, but being 
more familiarly and commonly called the timber- 
man. It inhabits the northern countries of Eu- 
rope, and cannot be mistaken for other species, 
having a broad, flattened body, tubercles on the 
side of the thorax, and especially is it peculiar in 
the enormous length of ita antenne, they being, 
in the male, more than four times the length of 
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| musk- beetle, who clings to the limbs of trees with 
| his long antenpee. 
| But courtesy to a stranger draws attention to its 
less striking, but, when examined, no less curiows 
companion, Chrysophore chrysochlora (golden green 
| glossed with carmine), first discovered by Helm 
| boldt in Peru. Its chief interest lies in the hind 
legs, which, in a male epecimen of three and a ha!/ 
inches long, appropriates two inches of this length 
| for its legs. The tibia, or lower part of the leg, is 
| slightly curved and armed with an enormously 
long and sharp spine, also curved. This beet! 
has a relative most appropriately named the kan- 
garoo beetle, as it appears to be almost entirely 
| lega. 
| We have now to make the acquaintance of 


/a gigantic East India beetle two inches and a half 


in length. Its generic name of Hucheirus macleay 

| signifying “ beautiful hand,” in a curious reference 
to the immense development of the legs in the 
|male. They are very long, powerful, and curved, 
'the tibie furnished on the inner side with long 

‘spikes and a sort of secondary spike or movable 

| claw at the tip. 

The Phaneus lancifer of the Lamellicorns is also 
avery rare and curious species, foand by Mr. Bates 
in Para, on the Amazon River. Its length is one 

| and three-quarters of an inch and its color a deep 
| purple shot with green. It takes its name from a 
| square, flat appearance, like a plate, on its thorax. 
| The generic name of Phancus, or “ conspicuous,” 
is given to it on account of its strange form and 
| coloring. It lives underground and flies gener- 
jally at night. Would space allow, we might seek 


- |and find many marvels in this one branch of the 


== | insect tribe, but we cannot close without referring 
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the body. It is the well-known timberman of 
Sweden and Lapland, being venerated by the na- 


tives of thosecountries asa presager of good fortune, | 


and is carefully protected and cherished by them. 
Its cousin, the beatiful musk-beetle of England, 
both belonging to the order of Cerambyz, exhales 
a delicious perfume resembling the sweet-brier, 
and its presence can be detected in this agreeable 
way. The legend connected with it runs that 
“Terambus, a satiriet, did not abstain from quip- 
ping of the Muses, whereupon they transformed 
him into a beetle called cerambyx, and that de- 
servedly, to endure a double punishment; for he 
hath legs weak, that he goes lame, and, like a thief, 


he hangs on a tree,” referring to the habit of the | 


| to the well-known sacred searabeus, or Ateuchus 
| sacer of the Egyptians, almost identical with our 
| familiar tumble-bug. Let not the fastidious reader 
| turn with scorn from the insect that the learned 
and deeply thinking Egyptians worshiped as an 
‘emblem of divine creative love, deriving th: 
analogy from the intense affection the creature 
exhibits for the ball of offal that it gathers and 
pushes along with its hind legs, traveling back- 
ward, crab-like. And truly, when we know that 
this repulsive ball is but food laboriously col- 
lected and painfully deposited in a place of safety 
for the young creature, which, as an egg, is con 
cealed in its midst, we hesitate in our hasty judg- 
ment and own that this ancient people might, after 
all, have been given a deep insight into the sacred 
mysteries of nature. It symbolized to them their 
god, Pthah, the creative power of the Deity, and 
also of the world, from the shape of the pellets of 
offal, and which, with an odd notion, were supposed 
to be rolled from sunrise to sunset; and the num- 
ber of its toes was symbolical of the thirty daye 
in the month. It was erroneously supposed to b: 
only of the male sex, and, accordingly, represented 
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e paternal principle of nature, and in the hiero- 
viyphies it expressed the verb “to be.” 

Soldiers were forced to wear rings on each of HERE are many story-writers—so many 
which was engraved a scarabseue, as “an animal fi that it is a wonder that the supply does not 
perpetually in armor and who went his rounds at | surpass the demand—but, fortunately, the 
night.” love of a well-told and life-like story is a part of 

They appear to have been universally worshiped | human nature. In the teeming lands of the East 
in Egypt and have been found in a thousand ways | the professional story-teller holds his listeners 
sed as amulets and ornaments forthe living and em- | spellbound, and however great may be the crowd 
there is always room for him and men to listen. 

In the West the stories begin in the nursery, told 
| by twilight to eager children, who draw closer as 
‘the crisis is approached. 

After the earliest days of life the book—a silent 
story-teller—keeps its power unbroken in youth 
and old age, in sorrow and gladness, in leisure or 
busy hours. Every human heart is ready to hear 
when a story of life—of living, breathing hu- 
manity—is told, but all writers cannot tell it. 
The secret of the ability to do this means success. 

Anthony Trollope was thoroughly acquainted, 
by bitter and sweet experience, with both success 
and failure, and in his own life he does not hesi- 
tate to tell his readers what he believes the causes 
of both, and perhaps still more is unconsciously 
revealed. 

First of all, he places truthfulness—the concep- 
tion of a character so honestly true to life that the 
author himself can love his own creation. He 
says that he waked and slept with his characters, 
quarreled and argued with them, forgave and sub- 
mitted to them, knew their clothes, their loves, 
their smiles and gestures. “They were a month 
older on the last day of the month than they were 
the first day, when he began.” There could not be 
such sympathy without truth. If you set out only 

| to describe so many virtues and graces, and not 
| flesh-and-blood men and women to the scar and 
|the dimple, your characters will be allegorical, 
abstract, shadowy, you will not love them your- 
balmed and interred with the dead. Placed over the self, and your readers will remain cold to them. 

stomach, they weredeemed a never-failing talisman | Next, he places the merit of hard, persistent, 
to shield the soul of the wearer against the terrific daily work—so many hours to-day, so many to- 
genii, Amenthi. In the midst of their life, as in the | morrow, and so on. No holidays or waiting for 
midst of their death, the Searabeus stood always impulses and inspirations, but steady and honest 
to the Egyptians a sacred object, and we should | work. Just here may lie the secret of failure as 
take heed that in the brilliant light and superior well as*success. We are not always sympathetic, 
advantage of our Christianity we are not so blinded | and the result of work written under the harsh, 
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by its radiance that we cannot discern and respect 
the deeply reverential spirit of minds strong and 
powerful, but groping in a darkness which was 
their misfortune, but not their fault. 
H.S. ATWATER. 
I po not know 
Where falls the seed that I have tried to sow 
With greatest care ; 
But I shall know 
rhe meaning of each waiting hour below, 
Sometime, somewhere! 


cold influence of an adverse mood will invari- 
ably lack life and spirit. It is well to work per- 
sistently and systematically—to be the master 
rather than the slave of impulse—but a different 
kind of work must be done to be of value. A 
conscientious writer always has two or three kinds 
of work; there is the rapid and assured work of 
an inspiration, the slower and more careful labor 
of revision, pruning, and arranging in order, and 
the still more mechanical but necessary work of 
collecting material. It is very well to keep a large 


| note-book, or several small ones, to jot down 
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names, places, descriptions, outlines of plots, bits 
of dialogue—“ happy thoughts,” in short, that can 
be worked in afterward. Local coloring is often 
missed if one trusts only to the memory, and so it 
is also with those keen, brief touches that paint a 
character before the eyes of the reader. Describe 
them in the rough at once—as you saw them, not 
as you recall it weeks afterward, when outlines are 
blurred and colors are dimmed. 

Trollope recommends—and this is a valuable 
hint—always reading over the work of the previ- 
ous day before attempting to continue it. This 
saves you from gaps and rough edges and sudden 
failures of strength and interest. 

A talent for construction of plots is not a com- 
mon gift, and without it—without much of the 
mystery dear to the lover of sensational novels— 
a most delightful book may be written. The mas- 
ter shows his hand more surely in development of 
character than in anything else—entering into and 
expressing his feelings underadverse and prosper- 
ous circumstances, giving the delicate shades of 
individual likeness, opening to us his very heart. 
If the proportion is kept between leading and 
subordinate characters—faces seen fully and those 
beheld only in profile or by glimpses—there will 
necessarily be some unity of plan, and indifferent 
spectators will not shut out the actors in the drama 
from our view. 

The question of style is a most important one, 
and not to be carelessly dealt with. ‘‘ Very easy 
writing is, unfortunately, very hard reading.” 
Simplicity and clearness do not come with the 
first effort, but are gained by patient work. The 
exquisite ease of a fine writer tells one who under- 
stands its meaning a story of long and careful 
training, close revision, delicate study of language. 
“The language of an author,” says Trollope, 
“should come from him as music comes from the 
rapid touch of the great performer’s fingers.”’ 

There are many reasons for the eagerness with 
which women now seek the profession of author- 
ship, some of which are touched upon cleverly in 
a recent number of the Edinburgh Review. First, 
it is a work that needs no capital to begin with— 
at least, so far as writing for periodicals is con- 
cerned, and if successful is immediately remunera- 
tive. It is true, the returns are generally small, 
but women are accustomed to limited means, and 
are glad to earn anything without an outlay of 
bodily strength or money, of which they have 
generally but little. Secondly, it may be pursued 
anywhere, in the most remote country neighbor- 
hood as in a crowded city, and this means much to 
a class that has often no freedom of choice as to 
locality and external situation. Women are also 
timid, and writing does not necessarily bring them 
into public competition or under the notice of the 
many. Jane Austen wrote long before it was even 
suspected by her nearest and most intimate com- 
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panions. Last of all, every woman, by her ke 
human interests and affections or quick sympathy, 
has a story in her heart or her mind, often many 
in which she seems to live. If to this power « 
feeling and seeing is added the gift of utterance, 
she is by nature a teller of stories, and needs only 
training and work to draw her listeners surely | 
her. But the preparation will not be a light one 
and the work is tedious and unremitting. 

E. F. M 


MRS. BRIGHT’S NONSENSE MONEY. 
M BRIGHT, in the course of a morning’s 


shopping in the country-town, stepped wit 

her husband into the store where he bought 
his tobacco, but turned to a counter on the other 
side, on which were displayed various periodicals. 

“T’d like to take this to the boys,” she said, as 
Mr. Bright, having laid in his week’s supply, 
waited for her. 

“Twenty-five cents!” He opened his eyes a 
little and took up a five-cent weekly paper which 
lay near. But Mrs. Bright’s eye had been caught 
by the beauty of the illustrations in the magazine 
she held in her hand, and she persisted in her 
extravagance, 

“Tt didn’t cost as much as your tobacco, did 
it?” she said, pleasantly, as they came out. She 
had never—wise woman!—nagged at her hus- 
band on the subject of his chewing habit, having 
long ago made up her mind that there was little 
hope of correcting the growth of the solidly rooted 
oak, and reserving her effort to be expended on 
the training of the young saplings, her boys. So 
he took her question very good-naturedly, reply- 
ing : 

“T don’t spend very much on tobacco, Maria 
now do I?” 

“ No, I don’t think you do.” 

“ Not more’n fifty cents a week, say.” 

“Fifty cents a week for anything else that 
wasn’t a necessity would look a deal bigger, 
wouldn’t it, David?” 

“T guess p’rhaps it would,” he admitted. 

“Will you let me have fifty cents a week for 
nonsense?” She took a judicious time for the re- 
quest, the farmer having just realized a good price 
for his fine butter and fresh eggs. 

“Yes, I will. But what kind of nonsense can 
you want to be spending money on?” 

“Never mind,” she answered with a smile, for 
he meant the question as a compliment. 

She had lately borne a weighty matter on her 
mind, and it kept her silent as the two rode home- 
ward. In the fast moving years it was becoming 
forced upon her attention that her boys were get 
ting beyond childish things and opening their 
young eyes in inquiry as to what the world held 
for them. 










































MRS. 


She had not been brought up on a farm, but had | 


ven herself faithfully to the duties of a farmer’s 
vife and the seeing to it that her boys were well 
1, clothed, schooled, and petted. As little boys, 


his had been all sufficient, but now, as big boys, | 
ey were developing needs which set her think- 


When the day’s work or study was done, a run 
after the cows or a frolic with the pony before an 
early bed-time no longer seemed satisfying. The 
boys sat up later, and wanted something more 
than play. Some strangers had moved into the 
neighborhood whose boys did not suit her as com- 
panions for her own, but what could she offer in- 
stead of their company ? 


Down at the corners bad lately been planted | 


one of the things of painted doors and obscured 
giass windows which find their way, alas! to the 
fairest spots in our fair land, to spread far and 
wide their poisonous, blighting influences. Mrs. 
Bright looked upon it as the gateway to hell, and 
knew that its trap was set as surely for her boys 
as for others. Ifa brighter, pleasanter place than 
home was open to them they would be sure, in the 
days of young manhood which were swiftly ap- 
proaching, to find it. 

“Can we go down and play with the Burt boys, 
mother? They’re a jolly set and there’s nothing 
to do at home.” 

“T’ve got a book here for you; come and see if 
you like it.” 


Books, except echool- books, had not been plenty | 


on the busy farm, so it was a new attraction. 
Harry had a taste for pictures, which was now 
fully gratified. Jack was a mechanical genius, 
and soon the book was carried out to the tool- 
house that they might see if they had the where- 


withal for making sundry clever contrivances for | 


which ample directions were given. 


And a little later loud shouts of uproarious | 


merriment were heard behind the barn, and Mrs. 
Bright went to see. The Burt boys had come, and 
now stood in a row with Jim and Jack and Ar- 
thur, while Harry led them in a series of amusing 
gymnastics. She liked the way her new plan was 
working. 

On the occasion of her next visit to town she 
brought home two or three numbers of what had 
been recommended to her as the best youths’ 
weekly papers, and a set of checkers. 

“More nonsense, eh ?” said the husband. 

The Burt boys came up that evening, lounged 
about for awhile, and then said: i! 

‘‘There’s a wrestling match down to the corners, 
boys. Come on and let’s go.” 

“No,” said Jack, very decidedly, “ I’m too busy 
with this checker-board.” 

“ And I’m going to read these stories to mother,” 
said Jim. 


“There’s lots of sense in your nonsense, I’m' 
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thinking, Maria,” said the farmer aside to his 
wife, as he watched Jack’s beginning of what 
| promised to furnish several evenings of enjoyable 
work, in planing, binding, and then with great 
painstaking, painting the squares on his board. 
But when Jim brought his book, and the Burt 
boys were expected to go to the wrestling match, 
they did not seem inclined to take their departure, 
but looked wistfully after Jim and the attractive 
pages of the weekly, as he settled himself inside 
the door to be near mother as she sewed, while 
Jack brought his bindings to whittle smcoth, and 
Harry and Arthur came, too. It had not entered 
into Mrs. Bright’s plan to encourage the Burts ; 
one of her foremost ideas in bringing about the 
new order of things had been to interpose it as a 
shield between her boys and the companionship 
she dreaded. And she had a strong sense of the 
comfort found in the inner sacred circle of home 
into which none should enter, which caused in 
her a feeling of impatience at the thought of 
the intrusion into it of these ill-kept, uncouth 
boys. But her heart smote her as they at length 
bashfully slunk away. Why might she not allow 
them a share in this good she was seeking? Her 
boys could surely be nothing the worse for join- 
ing her in a society for the elevation of the 
Burts. 
“ Here, boys,” she called after them, “don’t you 
want to hear this story? Come in; it’s a good 
| one, from the way it begins.” 
They came in in grateful astonishment, and came 
| often, always sure of a kindly welcome and pleas- 
apter entertainment than could be found in loafing 
about the corners; and came with clean hands and 
smooth hair and their shoes on—an appreciation 
of their obligations as her guests which Mrs. 
Bright liked to see. 

How it sprouted and grew and grew—that little 
seed she had planted almost hap-hazard as she 
had reached out in earnest desire to do her best 
where so much was to be done! The twenty-six 
| dollars of nonsense money in the year had never 
| been felt in the spending, and it had transformed 
|their home. The boys never turned their eager 
| faces toward it without a sure feeling that some- 
| thing would be found there which would bring 
| entertainment and instruction, gratifying their 
| best powers of heart and mind. Magazines and 
| papers abounded, with more than one well- bound 
| book, the purchase of which had been suggested 
| by something found in them. 

Jack made a boat and many other useful and 
| ingenious things about the house and farm, besides 


| becoming so expert as tinker-in-general that his 


father was quite ready to declare he more than 
paid for all the books. Harry found pictures to 
draw, with valuable suggestions in coloring. Jim 
and Arthur entered heartily into studies of natu- 
ral history which opened their eyes in wonder to 
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the things beautiful and curious which lay un- | ceptions, they were placed at the disposal of 
dreamed of in flower and tree and earth and rock | neighborhood. 

and bird and animal all around them, and they It does not yet appear, until time shall gi 
soon added one more to the groups of bright boys | development, the luxuriance of the foliage 





all over the land who are busy spying into Dame | the flowering out nor yet the rich fruition. | 
Nature’s cunning secrets. who can doubt the outcome of effort made 


It was a trial when Jim suggested to his mother | humble searching after the best and wisest wa 
that the Burts were “spoiling’’ to take a magazine | carried on in the spirit of loving kindness whi 
or two home to read in their leisure moments, | seeketh not simply its own, and in earnest pray¢ 


None of them liked the idea of having the care- | for attendant blessing? Or who lose faith in th 
fully handled books soiled and finger marked. But| power of pure food for mind and heart, and th 
overcoming her reluctance, she was able to suggest | love of sweet home-life and its pursuits, to stat 
to them a higher consideration than the keeping | invincible before all the temptations of the world 
of pages fair and white. So, with a few petted ex- | the flesh, and the devil? SypnrY DARE 
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FROM CLOUDS 


FROM CLOUDS TO SUNSHINE. 


ISSENSIONS long and bitter had raged be 
two branches of the house of 


A bloodless vendetta had made 


| ) tween the 
EK llsemere 

it family famous’ throughout the surrounding 

untry. Merciless were the verbal weapons used, 
ind more than one dead heart had been carried 

f the batile-field, slain by unjust dealings and 

venomous tongues. The younger scions of the 
house had hatred mingled with their bowls of 
bread and milk, and the mothers hushed their 
children’s wayward cries with promises of dread- | 
ful deeds worked upon wicked people by their | 
cousins. —The women of the family were, as women | 
go, the bitterest of the bitter, and every small an- | 
noyance that petty spite could originate was show- | 
ered upon the opposing side. 

A piece of land—only a handful, my dear, good 
reader—had been the cause of all this trouble, 
dating back far into the last century, and never 
had a truth been more clearly demonstrated than 
that injustice leaves its traces upon everything it 
touches, marking indelibly all future lives within 
its radius, 

The present generation, however, had brought 
one gentle woman on the stormy stage of conflict, 
and the wife of the younger Ellsemere mourned 
the deep hatred that existed. The families now 
had, singularly enough, been reduced to but one 
child on either side. On the elder line there had 
been many children, but one by one they had 
early laid down their life’s work, and so escaped 
the heritage of hatred that otherwise would have 
ladened them, and had left behind them one little 
blue-eyed girl of eight. Frank’s family—the 
younger branch—had never been blessed with 
“a quiverful,” but one fine boy of twelve had 
brightened the old farm-house and the hearts of 
his parents, 

Strenuously had the two stern men instilled 
within the minds of the children that under no 
circumstances were they to speak or deal one with 
another; but blue-eyed Phebe could not under- 
stand the reason of it, and Dick, the fearless, cared 
not, since the day he had rescued the little girl 
from the fierce attack of an irate turkey-gobbier, 
who, with tail spread and ruffled feathers, threat- 
ened the small disturber of his peace. 

So, all unknown to the parents, many an hour 
was spent by the two children in company with 
each other, and thus a ray of heaven-sent light 
pierced the thick storm-cloud that had darkened 
the existence of the two families for yeats previ- 
ous. Hand-in-hand they wandered over the fields 
and in the sweet-smelling woods together, and the | 
heritage of hatred seemed for once to have broken | 
its succession. One alone among the families sus- 
pected the state of affairs, and kindly Agnes Ellse- 
mere, Frank’s wife, felt her heart throb with min- 
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gled satisfaction and dread as she looked into the 
book of the Future and read the lines therein. 
Still, she did not speak, but with that wisdom of a 
serpent of which we read in the Book of books, 
said to herself in her own bonny Scotch tongue 
“T’ll bide a wee.” 

Ah! reader, great consequences sometimes come 
from “ biding a wee,” and many a plan fair and 
promising is brought to naught by injudicious and 
premature interference, 

“ Frank,” said his wife to him one day, “I think 
Crandon’s Dam should be looked to. I passed 
there yesterday, and noticed that the stones were 
loosened ; it did not seem quite safe to me.” 

“Crandon’s Dam!” angrily replied her hus- 
band, “do you suppose I’m going to trouble my- 
self about that? It’s not my busiress, but John’s. 


| Vl never put foot on that piece of land, though 
| the dam give way a hundred times over.” 


“ But will you not let him know of it, at least, 
Frank?” urged Agnes. Consider how it would be 
with you in such a case.” 

Frank glanced at his wife with a sullen scowl, 
answering: 

“Not I; let him find it out as best he may. | 
speak to no such rascal.” And he turned and left 
her, banging loudly the heavy door behind him. 

All day the little break in the dam slowly 
widened, and a tiny stream of water, hardly per- 
ceptible, trickled through its stony sides. Inno- 
cent enough it looked, scarce even attracting 
attention, but slowly and surely did the work of 
destruction progress, and little by little the eur- 
rounding supports grew feeble, until toward after- 
noon it needed but the one moving power to 
complete the mischief. 

The rays of the slanting afternoon sun, gleaming 
fitfully from behind a black and threatening cloud, 
lighted up the figures of the two little children 
as they wandered together over the debatable 
ground, laughing and gayly chattering, all un- 
conscious of the terrible danger hanging over 
them, until all at once a terrific clap of thunder 
ushered in the storm, and down poured the rain 
like a great cascade. Dick, with the natural ten- 
derness that had so endeared him to his mother’s 
heart, drew Phebe closely under the shelter of a 
large tree and wrapped her little shaw! carefully 
about her, and here the two children crouched 
beneath their shelter, awe-stricken by the raging 
of the elements. 

Suddenly came an ominous crash and a mighty 
whirl of waters, and the contents of the great pond 
above them dashed down upon them like a troop 
of angry, white-maned horses, resistless in their 
cruel strength, and riding for life or death came 
down ahead of them the younger Elhsemere. 

With every nerve strained and quivering and 
a bitter cry of anguish smothered in his heart, he 
rode for Dick, his gallant boy; for what was life 
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Yet still ahead, yet still 
in time, and now the waters were all but upon 
him thank God! With a 
glad cry of joy, he snatched his darling closely to 


to him without his idol. 


he was in time. 


yet 


und turned to leave. 
dreadful passions of his life rose up in 


him 

The 
arms and a devilish delight for a moment held him 
in its grip. At last his time had come; here, in 
one second, nis wrongs would be avenged, and who 
could blame him for saving his own child, even at 
the expense of the life of another. For a second 


he hesitated, when Dick, springing toward Phebe, 
threw his arms around her, and looking fearlessly 
into his father’s face, black with hate, spoke out: 

“Not without Phebe, papa.” 

Before the clear, honest gaze the hideous demon 
shrunk away, and, with a glance at the maddened 
whirl of waters now close upon them, Frank 
Ellsemere, with his stalwart strength, lifted both 
children before him on the good horse, and a 
race for life began. 

Speed, brave horse, the hungry waters are close 
aS 


and 


upon yo 
brutish instinct lends wings to your 
Behind, the mad roar of the 


dance, 
galloping hoofs. 


trees and houses reel by in a giddy | 
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waters, and above them, the warning shout of the 
desperate horseman, as he flashed along. 
At last the high land was reached, and 
stopped for breath. Not one minute too soon ; 
even now the waters licked up their tracks a 
swept all else before them. 

Slowly he tightened up his rein once more, and 
riding up to the gate that he had never passed 
save in strife and anger, placed Phoebe gently « 
the ground and turned homeward, trembling in 

levery fibre, Entering the kitchen of his own 


f 


ae 


er 0 


farm, the strong man sank, pale as death, upon 
a chair, wholly unnerved and overcome. 

Quietly the latch was lifted, and for the first 
time for many years the elder Ellsemere crossed 
his brother’s threshold. Passing behind him as 
he sat with his back to the door, not noticing the 
entrance of his visitor, he stood before him with 
outatretched hands, and spoke: 

“Frank, brother Frank; I have stood face to 
| face with my God this day, and I have come 
| thank you, my brother.” 

| And then all was atill in the farm-kitchen save 
the broken sobs of two strong men reunited 
| each other’s arms. H. S—. 
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ONE WOMAN’S LIFETIME. | carpets covered the floors; costly furniture stood 


: |in every room. But the very gem of the place 
By Isapore Rogexs. was Bertha’s own bedchamber; for, with her own 
CHAPTER V | perfect taste and Mr. Linn’s unstinted bestowal of 
, on | money, Mrs. Burns had exerted herself to the 
Y child, your aunt informs me that you utmost to make it seem like a fairy’s apart- 
would like a home of your own,” said | ment 
4 Mr. Linn, when Bertha came again. | Nothing was forgotten ; even a bountiful supply of 
“Tt would be pleasanter, papa, to be sure; but | choicest music came with the costly piano,and Mr. 
] must have patience to wait until such time as} Linn and his sister went through the house with 
Harold is able to provide it,” she answered. | its new mistress to inspect when all was complete. 
“ And how long a period of time do you think| Bertha’s joy and gratitude was unbounded. She 
that will embrace?” he asked. | laughed and cried by turns, and thanked her father 
“T cannot tell, I am sure,” she said, thought-| over and over again. But her happiness could be 
fully; for Clyde's continual complaints about} wholly complete only when her husband shared 
the hardship of merely earning a living made| and sympathized with it; and when Mr. Linn 
the prospect of a home seem very far off indeed. | and his sister went back to Mrs. Burns’s residence, 
“Then we will not wait for that indefinite pe-| she hastened to the cottage to invite her husband 
riod,” he replied, “but I will provide you with | and his mother and sister to inapect her dwelling. 
one this very day. How would that pretty subur-| ‘They came; and Clare’s expressions of admi- 
ban cottage across the way suit you—so near to| ration and delight were truly gratifying to the 
your aunt’s that you can see her daily ?” } young “mistress of the mansion,” but her eyes 
“OQ papa!” she said, enthusiastically, “I have| sought for her husband’s approving and appre- 
looked at it with envious eyes so many times, but} ciating glance to complete the measure of her 
I never thought of asking you to provide me with happiness, 
another home after I had left the one I shared} “ Well, what do you think of our home?” she 
with you.” | asked, coming up with a proud and happy look 
“The husband generally provides the home, | to where he was critically surveying the rooms. 
but I hope that be will not be offended if I take} “ What can he think, but that your father hes 
the liberty,” said Mr. Linn. | given you a home fit for a queen or a fairy?” in- 
“Offended? Why, papa, you deserve nothing terrupted Clare. 
but sincerest thanks, and I am sure that Harold| But Harold could not endure the sight of unal- 
can regard it in no other light,” said Bertha, ear-| loyed happiness, and he said : 
nestly. And the three went over toexamine the| ‘The house is rather small; in fact, it would 
property under consideration. be impossible to give a brilliant reception inside 
It was a very pretty and commodious dwelling, | of these walls, although we might have an outdoor 
with beautiful grounds tastefully laid out and/ party if the weather was fine, and I blame you, 
carefully kept. The house was not grand and | Bertha, for not consulting me before deciding to 
imposing nor unnecessarily large, but it combined | accept this cottage; fur my own part, 1 ehonld 
everything for the home-comfort and convenience | have greatly preferred a residence in a more fash- 
of a small family, and was pronounced a most) ionable part of the city.” 
desirable place for Bertha to begin housekeeping. | A perceptible shadow came over Bertha’s joy- 
With what intense thankfulness and satisfaction | ousness, and Clare exclaimed, impatiently : 
she went back to the cottage toinform her hus-| “ Harold, if you were suddenly landed into 
band of her good fortune. With this pleasant} Heaven I believe you would find fault with the 
and beautiful dwelling, surely she could make | golden gates and the jasper walls and detect dis- 
home so cheerful and attractive that Harold would | cord in the songs of the angels !” 
have no desire to spend his evenings elsewhere, 3ertha went back to her aunt’s, while the others 
and her aunt and Clare could visit her when they | returned to their cottage. Mrs. Burns noticed the 
chose. Unconscious of the part that Clare had | little shadow that haunted the previously joyous 
taken in her first acquaintance with Harold, she | features, and at once divined the cause. 
knew her only as a kind and affectionate sister;| “ My child,” she said, drawing her aside, “have 
for, in fact, Clare really loved and esteemed her, | you noticed the delicate consideration which your 
and sought by every kindness in her power to | father has shown to your husband’s limited means ? 
leasen the results of her own evil doing and to| If he had chosen a large and imposing residence 
quiet the reproaches of her own conscience. | in a fashionable part of the city, you would have 
In a few days the house was ready for its occu-| found yourself surrounded by wealthy and fash- 
pants, Mr. Linn’s bounty had furnished it un-| ionable people, who would have expected you to 
sparingly. Beautiful pictures adorned the walle; | move in their circles and to keep up a style which 
handsome curtains hung from the windows; rich | your husband’s wages could not possibly afford; 
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you would have been invited to parties and re- 
ceptions and utterly unable to give one in return ; 
but through a wise selection of this pleasant and 
commodious dwelling, sufficiently ample for all 
your needs, in this quiet and bealthful locality, you 
can live within your husband’s means in the en- 
joyment of all the society which you will require, 
without the inconvenient and embarrassing con- 
sequences of being supposed wealthy when he is 
not. Could anything be more considerate ?” 

The shadow cleared from Bertha’s brow in an 
instant. 

“Nothing ia the whole world could exceed 
papa’s kindness,” she said, gratefully; “and all 
the fashionable society in the city could not atone 
for the loss of yours if I should be compelled to 
live where I could not see you daily.” 

“Tl will leave this paper, which secures you in 
the possession of your home, in charge of your 
aunt,” said Mr, Linn, placing a legal-looking 
document in the hands of Mrs. Burns when they 
returned to the parlor. 

Afier having accomplished the object of his 
visit he went back to his home, and Bertha and 
her husband took possession of their dwelling. 
Harold’s observation soon satisfied him that he 
was favored only so far as it was impos-ible to 
provide for her without allowing him to share, 
and having ascertained that she had no bank 
account which he could appropriate, he found 
himself just as much dependent upon bis own ex- 
ertions for the clothes he wore and the food that 


he ate as he had been in Clare’s humble dwel- | 


ling. 

The table stood in the dining-room, covered 
with snowy damask and glittering with costly 
silverware, but he was compelled to provide him- 
self with a meal before he could eat one from it. 
He could make Bertha comprehend that the first 
duty of her life consisted in contributing to his 
comfort and enjoyment, but it was quite evident 
that the father and the aunt had different views. 
The discovery that not one dollar had been left in 
a shape that she could give it to him did not add 
to his amiability, but his only solace consisted in 
abusing his father-in-law to Clare and his mother, 
denouncing him as an uncompromising old miser, 
cordially hating Mrs. Burna, and making Bertha 
thorovghly uncomfortable by trying to keep the 


“view before her that providing her with a home 


was only an act of tardy justice upon her father’s 
part, and, since the whole burden of support was 
still left resting upon him, they were no better off 
than before, and tbat it was really unkind to give 
them every appearance of being wealthy yet leay- 
ing them cruelly poor. 

There is nothing so infinitely mean as the little 
abuses by which an ill natured and contemptible 
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| sending and rasping, by little things too small to 
| he resented, is infinitely more trying than ocoa- 
| sional bursts of violent abuse, and if Clyde could 





not have the privilege of spending Mr. Linn’s 
money he would at least have the satisfaction of 
| casting shadows over his wife’s happiness by way 
|of revenge. 

| But both Clare and Mrs. Burns spent much of 
| the time with her, and threw as much of sunshine 
| over her life as it was in their power to do. 

| The weeks passed away, and one morning a lit- 
tle form was laid upon the young wife’s bosom, 
}and another heart fluttered with life’s first faint 
| pulsation, but the young mother went down very 
| near to the borders of that shadowy land. Clare 
| and Mrs. Burns watched over her night and day, 
| both with tender, womanly care, and Harold said 
| complainingly to his sister that it would be just 
|his luck if she should happen to die before any 
| real benefit had accrued from his marriage. 

“ Harold,” she exclaimed, indignantly, “J have 


| been expecting every moment to hear you find 
—_ because the baby has no wings, but if his 
| nature is as much like yours as his features, it is 
{not probable that he will ever have any. Why 
| can’t you be decent, anyway? I have always felt 
las if I sold my very soul in conniving at your 
| marriage, and it does seem as if you might appre- 
| ciate your position now!” 
| “Jt seems likely to be a very amall prize that 
| you got by the sale,” he said, indifferently turning 
| away. 
Mre. Burns took all her meals at home, inviting 
| Clare, but leaving Harold to the care of his mother 
or himself, She appreciated Clare's tender solici- 
| tude for Bertha, for she could see that it was real, 
|but no share of the delicacies which she daily 
| bought to tempt Bertha’s delicate appetite were 
lever left for any other purpose. 
| She under-tood perfectly the deep hatred with 
| which Clyde regarded her, but which it was not 
policy for him to manifest, but she always treated 
| him with such perfect civility that he could found 
| no complaint, alihough she despised him as thor- 


| oughly as he hated her. 

Bertha slowly recovered, and Clyde began to 
|plan means for converting the property into 
money. At first he thought hecould effect a sale, 
| but a buyer was not readily fuund, and he con- 
| cloded to mortgage the homestead. 

| ‘It is worth about five thousand dollars; I can 
| obtain about three thousand upon it, and when it 
| becomes due I will merely extend it or leave it 
for the penurious old fellow to pay off.” 

| With this intent, he went to a wel] known 
| money-lender, and made the necessary arrange- 
ments by which he was to have the money as soon 
as the security was forthcoming; but an ¢xamina- 


person may harass and torment a nobler mind. | tion of the records revealed the fact that Bertha 
Great wrongs may be redressed, but this continual | had no recorded title. Lle had intended to have 
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everything in readiness before mentioning the | 


matter to her, that she might have no time to con- 


sult with her aunt before signing the necessary | 


documents, but here was a cause for delay. He 
went home, and, with more than usual amiability, 
said : 

“Bertha, my dear, have you placed your deed 
of this property upon record ?” 

“No, Harold, I never thought of it,” she re- 
plied. 

“That was very unbusiness-like, my love,” he 


answered; “all important documents should be | 
promptly recorded. Give it to me, and I will at- 


tend to it for you.” 

“Aunt Martha has it,” she replied. 

“ Perhaps you had better bring it overand have 
it attended to,” he said, suggestively. 

Bertha went out, and soon returned with the 
paper which her father had given to Mra. Burns. 
She handed it to him and turned to her baby, 
while Clyde sat down to read it over. He had 
read but a few lines when he dropped the paper 
upon the floor, and turned white with rage and 
ground his teeth in fury. It was only a lease by 
which Bertha Clyde was secured in the possession 
of the property for a term of years, and any vaca- 
tion of the premises or attempt to sublet it an- 
nulled the contract! The father had anticipated 
just such an act upon Clyde’s part, and had secured 
her from the sacrifice of the property and the 
persecution that would result from her refusal by 
placing it out of her power to do ao. 

He left the room and went out into the yard, 
inwardly cursing the father whose foresight bad 
“cut him off without a shilling,” and when this 
pastime had been sufficiently indulged he devised 
another plan. 

He cared but little for the piano in comparison 
with the money which it would bring, and cheaper 
silverware would answer the purpose just as well 


and be more in accordance with their circum- | 


stances, 

At length he went back into the house, took a 
seat by the piano, and after thrumming upon it 
fora few moments began to find fault with its tone. 

“You will find but little time to play upon it 
now, with the baby to take your time and atten- 
tion,” he said. 

“Oh! yes, I do, Harold, and papa particularly 
requested that I should play for an hour every 
day,” she answered, quickly; “I am _ perfectly 
satisfied with the instrument, and baby is so good 
that he scarcely hinders me at all.” => 

“T do not see how you can enjoy idbing the time 
away in such a manner while you know that I am 
engaged in wearisome and distasteful labor in 
order to obtain the necessaries of life. Does no 
thought of your toiling husband cross your mind 
and mar the harmony of your thoughts at such 
times ?” he asked, reproachfully. 
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| 


A look of pain and surprise came into her eyes, 
|} and she said : 
| “Why, Harold, I never thought of it in that 
light; I enjoyed it as a means of improvement as 
well as acquiring an accomplishment in which 
papa desires me to excel, and, Harold, ought I not 
to perfect my mind in every possible way ?” 
“You always place your father first, Bertha; 
you seem to forget that a husband’s wishes should 
supersede all others.” And after having satisfied 
himself that he had spoiled her enjoyment of that 
which she had so greatly prized, he went out to 
negotiate for its sale. 
| To his extreme disgust and displeasure, he 
found that not only the instrument, but the silver- 
ware and every valuable article of furniture, was 
secured to Bertha upon the same terms by which 
she occupied the house, and with a heart full of 
murderous wrath he sought Clare’s presence, the 
| more effectually to abuse his father-in-law. 

“ Harold,” said the sister, after he had exhausted 
the torrent of invective that welled up from the 
depths of his rage and disappointment, “if I were 
in your place I should continue in the same course 
of earning an independent living, and never be- 
tray any knowledge of the conditions imposed 
upon the property. It is out of your reach, and 
for all practical uses it answers the same pur- 
pose as if it were your own, and if you persist in 
well-doing in every respect, trust me when I say 
that you will surely have your reward.” 

“From what source?” he asked, sullenly. 

“The consciousness of well-doing and the vin- 

dication of independent manhood ought to be 
worth something, even if you never receive any- 
thing more bountiful than your own earnings,” 
replied Clare; “but I believe that the quickest 
and surest means of obtaining that which you so 
earnestly desire will be by unselfishly striving to 
perpetuate the happiness of the wife in whom the 
heart of the father was so completely bound up; 
| for you may rest assured that you can reach his 
‘bank account through no other means.” 

“What! sacrifice my own wishes and inclina- 
tions to the will and caprice of a woman? Not 
while my name is Clyde. I'll rule the ranche as 
long as there is any to rule,” he said, decisively. 

“I am perfectly well aware of the fact that you 
would much rather sacrifice the comfort and hap- 
piness of a woman to your convenience, but some- 
times policy makes a man appear to be decent 

| when in reality there’s no decency in him,” said 
| Clare, impatiently. 

| “You have reduced the science of flattery to a 
| fine art,” replied Clyde, contemptuously. 

“ But, Harold,” continued Clare, earnestly, “ it 
makes my heart ache to see you needlessly and 
mercilessly wound the feelings of that young and 

| trusting creature, who has sacrificed so much for 
| your sake; and if there was any latent manhood 
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lurking in your nature you would scorn to do it. | begins the grandest, noblest, and holiest of al! 
She is so innocent and unconscious of her father’s | woman’s work on earth. Think of the vast re- 
designs, and even thought his selection of a small | sponsibility of laying the foundation of a char- 
house in a retired part of the city a delicate com- | acter, and training and directing one of the powers 
pliment to yourself, as consistent with your limited that govern the earth; think of the far-reaching 
means.” | influence that a wise and good man may exert ia 
“‘Confound the little idiot. I have no patience | the world, making a heaven of home, bringing 
with her stupidity,” replied Harold. joy and happiness to the hearts of those most in- 
“Well,” answered Clare, “you obtained the|timately connected with him, and inspiring his 
first advantage by a bold stroke of legal robbery, | fellow-men to nobler lives, purer enjoyments, and 
and if you ever receive anything from this justly | higher aims, and when earth-work is done, passing 
indignant Texan you will be compelled to merit} on to the higher life and the endless progression 
it first.” of eternity. The vastness and the responsibility 
“Curse his miserly old soul! If I only had him | of the work seem almost overwhelming, but your 
in my power I would crush the life out of him,” | intelligence will not fail to grasp and comprehend 
he said, wrathfully. | it and to make use of every means by which you 
“But since you have not you must do some-| may the better fit yourself for its accomplishment. 
thing else,” replied Clare, “for there appears to | Every improvement and develepment of your own 
be no probability of his ever being in so unfavor-| mind increases your power for good. Some may 
able a situation.” | regard your study of music as a mere pastime, but 
“T would compass Heaven and earth to obtain | it is far more. Every accomplishment which you 
euch a result, and who knows what may yet come | bring to the family circle adds to its attraction 
to pass ?”’ muttered Clyde, as he walked away. | and helps to make home a place where refining 
res influences may lead the child nearer to the goal 
| of moral and mental ex: llence, which all right- 
CHAPTER VI. | minded parents desire to see their offspring 
\ 7 ITH what infinite and inexpressible tender- | attain. 
ness did the young mother regard her child.| Every instructive book which you read, every 
Here, at last, was an object upon which to lavish progressive sermon or lecture to which: you listen, 
all the unfathomable depth of her aflection with- | helps to educate and prepare you for the grandeur 
out fearing coldness, indifference, or repulse. With | and nobility of your work, and no woman should 
what absorbing interest did she watch the first| regard the time as thrown away which increases 
dawning and development of the child’s intelli-| her intelligence and consequent ability to mold 
gence, and with what delight did she hail his| and form the characters of the future men given 
ability to recognize and to prefer her to all others. | to her charge, like rare and priceleas plants, for 
To the father, there might be times when he| whose proper care and development she is held 
was the “squalling nuisance” that disturbed his | responsible, not only to the world, but to the 
slumbers; but to the mother he was her own pre- | higher power which gave them into her keeping.” 
cious baby always. | Bertha’s eyes were full of tears as she looked 
Mrs. Burns came in one day and found her/ upon the embryo man slumbering unconsciously 
sitting by the cradle and contemplating the infant there, and she said, earnestly : 
features with an expression of deep thoughtful-| “The responsibility is indeed great, but the re- 
ness. | ward is correspondingly so, and henceforth the 
“Of what were you thinking, Bertha?” asked | object of my life shall be to live up to my grand- 
the aunt, taking a seat near her. | est conceptions of a woman’s work, that when the 
“I was thinking of all the grand possibilities | great Father shall look upon the manhood that 
which the future holds for my child. I was look- | now lies folded up, like the mighty oak in the 
ing at the little hands and wondering what noble | acorn’s simple shell, He may find it good and ac- 
work they would find to do when the infant form | ceptable in His sight.” 
is outgrown and he stands forth in all the strength | — 
and dignity of his coming manhood,” she replied, Seven years had passed away, and Clyde had 
earnestly. |never been able to lay his hands upon a single 
“A fit subject for your thoughts, my dear,” said | dollar of Mr. Linn’s money, although Bertha had 
Mrs. Burns, approvingly; “and although you | been supplied with clothing for herself and chil- 
have engaged in life’s most earnest work without dren whenever its necessity or desirableness be- 
the years of previous training and culture which | came evident to Mrs. Burns, but providing food 
we had intended to give you, yet, nevertheless, I | for the family and clothing for himself devolved 
trust that it will be well done. A thoughtless per- | upon Clyde, and he knew that his failure to sup- 
son looks upon an infant merely as something to | port the family in this respect would involve 
be loved, petted, and .caressed, but right here | consequences which policy made him desirous to 
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Mr. Linn furnished money to Mrs. Burns | indifference may confirm him in a fault which 
freely, saying : may make him dishonorable in his dealings with 

“See that Bertha wants for nothing, but never | his fellow-men.” 
feed that snake!’ And she had fulfilled his in-| ‘ Whatdo I care for his fellow-men ?” demanded 
strnctions to the letter. | Clyde, in angry impatience; “if he proves to be 

Three children claimed Bertha’s care and atten- | capable of taking care of number one when he 
tion—two boys and a sweet, winsome girl of two| takes his place among men, ’tis enough to satisfy 
years, | me.” 

“A lovely daughter this time,” she had aaid, | “But think for a moment, Harold,” still per- 
looking up to her husband with a smile, and he | sisted the wife. “The mother may teach by means 
had replied: | of her own authority*and precepts, but it requires 

“Yes, another mouth to fill, and another child | the weight of the father’s worthy example and in- 
born to an inheritance of toil and poverty.” fluence to perfect the work; and the formation of 

But, nevertheless, she had welcomed them every | noble and honorable characters of future men and 
one to her bosom, and stood ready to devote her | women is worthy, not only of the consideration, 
life to the perpetuation of their well-being. Wil-| but of the study and contemplation of every 
ford, the eldest, was an imperious and self-willed | father.” 
little fellow, far more disposed to exact justice| “ Harping upon your old hobby again! I do 
from his brother than to extend it to him, and the | wish you would let mealone. If you have nothing 
mother frequently found it necessary to interfere | of more importance upon your mind than wrang- 
to prevent him from tyrannizing over the younger | ling with the children over their playthings, I 
children; but the other boy was more like her | have,” he answered, thoroughly out of patience. 
father, never encroaching upon the rights of|“If I go out there I'll chastise them both until 
others, but most energetically defending his own. | they won’t trouble me again very soon.” 

To uproot the evil and to implant good princi-| Bertha realized the utter hopelessness of receiv- 
ples in its stead was the mother’s constant and | ing any sympathy or assistance from him in the 
earnest endeavor from the first development of | work of training her children for useful and hon- 
intelligence to distinguish right from wrong; but | orable positions among their fellow-beings, and 
how earnestly she desired the affectionate sympa- | she determined that if she must do her duty alone, 
thy and co-operation of the father in the magni- | that it should be done as thoroughly as all the 
tude and importance of the work. But a single | accumulated knowledge and intelligence which 
instance will show what interest he felt in the | she could bring to her aid could enable her to do 
matter. it, but to herself, she seemed so utterly incompe- 

Virgil, the younger brother, came in crying be- | tent that she questioned whether she would have 
cause Wilford had forcibly taken his ball from him | dared to assume so great a responsibility if she 
had previously understood its magnitude. 


avoid. 


and appropriated it to his own use. 

“ Get out of here and don’t bother me with your —— 
noise,” said the father, sternly, driving the child | , 
from his presence without redressing the wrong. | CHAPTER VII. 

“Harold,” said Bertha, expostulatingly, “that | [TN a dark and dingy-looking room in a doubtful 
child feels as if he had suffered injustice at the locality in «ne of our great western cities, late 
hands of his brother, and appealed to you for re- | at night, two men were sitting, engaged in conver- 
dress, Does not your position as ruler of the|sation. In one we instantly recegnize Harold 
household make it incumbent upon you to investi- | Clyde, while his companion is a villainous-looking 
gate the matter, small as it is, and if there is | man, with a countenance indicating great strength 
wrong to see that it is righted ?” | of will and determination of purpose—in short, 

“Tt is enough for me to work day after day to|an unscrupulous villain and desperado, whose 
earn the bread that they eat without having every | own interests were the chief concern of his life. 


moment’s rest disturbed by their noise and wrang-| “I am surprised to see you, I must confess,” he 


ling; and the disposal of a ball is too emall a/said. “I had heard that you had married rich, 
matter with which to annoy me,” he answered, | and I didn’t suppose that you would ever come 


angrily. 
“ Harold,” said Bertha, earnestly, ‘fit is not 
merely the disposal of a ball—it involves a prin- 


near us again.” 
“ Yes, I am married,” answered Clyde, sullenly. 
“ Well, then, what do you want?” demanded 


ciple of right and wrong, and the greater wrong | the first speaker, “for I am sure that there is an 
is not to the child who suffers injustice, but to the | object in your visit.” 

one who is permitted to inflict it, and the future; “ Yes, I may say there is,” replied Clyde, slowly. 
character of your son may be favorably affected “The fact is, that although my father-in-law is 
by the expression of your disapproval of his en-| rich enough for all practical purposes, he is one 
croachment upon his brother's rights, or your of the most miserly, vindictive, and unforgiving 
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old wretches in the world. I have been married 
seven years, and all this time I have been support: 
ing myself by the labor of my own hands. [I tell 
you, he has treated me like a dog. He not only 
withholds every dollar of his riches from me, but 
is studionsly careful not to let my wife get hold of 
anything that I can make her give to me.” 

“ Very discreet in him, surely. But who is he?” 
asked the man. 

“ His name is Christopher Linn,” replied Clyde. 

“Not the wealthy cattle owner of Texas!” ex- 
claimed the other. 
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“The same,” answered Clyde. 
“ Why, man, you ought to live like a prince! | 
he is worth a million, if not more, and a very | 


His father was wealthy 


remarkable man he is. 
before him and sent him East to be educated, | 
which makes him very much superior to the or- 
dinary cattle owner; but I wonder very much | 
that he did not shoot you like a wolf the first | 
time that you came prowling around after his | 
daughter,” said the man, 

“T got the advantage of him there. I was le- | 
gally married before he ever saw me. But the | 
girl was the idol of his heart, and I think con- 
sideration for her was all that saved me; for there 
was murder in his eye when I first met him, but 
I've never been able to get the least acknowledg- | 
ment from him since,” said Clyde. 

“What are you going to do about it?” asked | 


} 
| 


the man, abruptly. 
“ That is just what I came to consult you about,” | 
“J don’t see that there’s any | 


| 


answered Clyde. 
prospect of ever getting anything while he lives. 
“ And he’s likely to live as long as you do; he’s 
not so very much older,” replied the other. 
“If he were to die without making a will my | 
wife would inherit everything,” said Clyde, sug- 


gestively. 

“And if he should make a will, what then?” 
asked the man. 

“ He would undoubtedly have the entire fortune 
so tied up that I could neither get it myself nor 
make her give it to me,” replied Clyde, sullenly. 

“Your only hope, then, is in his being sud 
denly taken off before he can have time to execute 
any such diabolical intentions, and having waited 
patiently for seven years, in the hopes that cholera, 
yellow fever, or some other plague would come | 
to your rescue, and having been disappointed in | 
them all, you invoke my aid,” said the man. 

Clyde did not reply. 

“Do you want me to murder him ?” asked his | 








“Well, it does sound ugly, that’s a fact ; there's 
something quite suggestive about it when a fellow 
contemplates the disagreeable process that these 
confounded officials have of subjecting a man to 
for merely assisting a fellow-being to lay aside his 
worldly cares and trials and take up the joys of 
Heaven. Now I don’t doubt but that you wish 
your father-in-law in the land of jasper walls and 
golden gates?” asked the man. 

“T couldn’t wish him anything better,” growled 
Clyde. 

“‘T suppose that about the right way to express 


| it would be to say if, during one of his trips to 


Denver, where his business sometimes takes him, 
he should fall into one of those inaccessible cafions, 
so deep and unapproachable that he could never be 
brought to the surface, that you wouldn’t shed any 
tears!” said his companion. 

“They would be tears of joy, if I did,” replied 
Clyde, his features lighting up with a malicious 
gleam. 

“And about how much would it be worth to 
you to have just such an accident happen?” asked 
the man, his eyes dilating with greed, as he re- 
quested Clyde to name the sum. 

“ Well,” answered Clyde, slowly, “I don’t want 
any murder committed, I don’t say that, but it 
would be worth ten thousand dollars to me if he 
should take a journey which would leave me in 
possession of the wealth, to which I should be, in 
such a case, justly entitled,” 

“ Ten thousand / why, Clyde, that will seem like 
such a paltry sum, when 
lars by the million, that you will be ashamed to 


you can count your dol- 


| offer me less than twenty thousand!” said the man, 


greedily. 

“ You always did manage to get the lion’s share, 
Giles,” said Clyde, complainingly 

“T always earned it,” replied Giles. “I had 
courage to go where the rest of you would not dare 
to venture and to do deeds that your coward] 
hearts shrank from.” 

“ There’s truth in that,” replied Clyde, conced- 
ingly; “if there was a desperate venture to be 
made, you were always the man for the place, and 
if you hadn’t been, I should not have sought you 
in the present case.” 

After much bargaining and disputing, it was 
finally agreed that if by any lucky chance Clyde’s 
wife came into possession of her father’s estate 


| within a stated time, Giles was to receive fifteen 
| thousand dollars. 


“ But has your wife no will of her own?” asked 


companion, fixing his villainous-looking eyes| Giles, “I should suspect that Christopher Linn’s 


upon Clyde’s face with a peculiar expression, 


| daughter would inherit enough of her father’s 


A perceptible tremor shook Clyde’s frame, and | disposition to give her a desire to control her own 
his cheek blanched a little as he said, with an oath : | fortune.” 


‘ “s . | 
“Curse you, Giles; you always did make a free | 
use of that word. 


“She has strength of character, I must admit, 


Why can’t you use some milder | but she also has a strong sense of right and wrong, 
expression ?” | and if I could make her believe that it was right 
j 
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for me to have it, she would give me the last dol- | 


lar; and, besides, I have never allowed her to 
suspect that she had any rights which I was beund 
to respect; and this was the more easily done from 
the fact that I adopted her, so to speak, when she 
was a mere child, and myself taught her the du- 
ties of a wife,” said Clyde, complacent) y 

“No wonder Linn hates you!” replied Giles, 


scornfully. ‘Just to think of blighting the whole 


life of his only child by a marriage with such a} 


deep-dyed villain as yourself! Why, man, if you 
had robbed him of every dollar of his earthly 
possessions he might have forgiven you, but you 
are right when vou say that his money will never 
do you any good while he lives, and bad as I am, 
were I in his place I would kill you with as litile 
compunction as I would a snake!” 

Clyde moved uneasily in his chair. 

“T believe you,” he said, looking away from 
hore maliciously gleaming eyes, “but I did not 
come here to be Jectured by the greatest scoundrel 
that ever went unhung!” 

“Present company excepted,” said the man, 
with a bow; “but that’s nothing to our purpose. 
You want work done, and I’J] work for money. 1 
believe that’s about the long and short of it.” 

“And it’s already settled,” replied Clyde, sul- 
lenly. “And now if you can show me a place 
to sleep until toward morning, I'll take a litie 
rest.” 

Several weeks had paseed since the conversation 
just recorded, when Clyde entered his sister's cot- 
tage with a paper in his hand, saying: 

“Clare, I wish you would take this over and 
show it to Bertha. You know that I hate scenes, 
and this little paragraph will be sure to produce 
one, 


Clare took the paper and read : 


“* TERRIBLE ACCIDENT. 

“*Great excitement has prevailed in this neigh- 
borhood for several days past, on account of the 
mysterious disappearance of Mr. Christopher 
Linn, a wealthy cattle owner from Texas, who 
came to Denver a few weeks ago and has been 
riding about the country in the interests of his 
business, 

“* Every appearance seems to indicate that his 
mule stumbled with him while riding along the 
verge of Darkwater Caflon, precipitating both 
beast and rider into the inaccessible chasm below. 
This conclusion seems the more probable, as the 
hat of the missing man was found caught upon a 
bush growing from a crevice in the rocks a few 
feet below the surface, although there are some 
suspicions of foul play. No pains have been 
spared to inves'igate the matter, but as the chasm 
is positively inaccessible at this point it will be 
impossible to recover the body.” 
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Clare gasped for breath. “ Harold,” she said, 
“you must be right there when Bertha receives 
this news to console and sustain her as you ought, 
and even then it must be communicated with the 
greatest caution. Go right home and stay till I 
come.” And Clare hurried to Mrs. Burns with 
the paper, explaining to that lady that she thought 
perhaps she could break the news more gently 
than any one else. Mrs. 
with grief and consternation herself, but as soon 
as she could assume any degree of calmness she 


jurns was overwhelmed 


went with Clare. 

“You have heard ill news from papa,” said 
Bertha, turning perfectly white the instant that 
her eyes rested upon the pale face of Mrs. Burns. 

The aunt did not reply. 

“Tell me quickly; I cannot bear suspense,” she 
gasped, trembling violently, and Clare led her to 
a seat and placed the paper in her hands. 

Ere she had finished reading it fell from her 
grasp, and she sank insensible in Clare’s arms 

“Harold!” exclaimed the sister, in a tone of 
alarm, and he came in from an adjoining room 
and helped to restore his wife to consciousness. 

The agony of the daughter was terrible to wit- 
ness, She was completely prostrated by the blow, 
and no worde could console her; but Clyde at- 
tended her with far more appearance of kindness 


| than he had ever shown before, and even insisted 


| papers, and magnificent rewards offered for any 


upon having Mrs. Burns remain constantly with 
her until the first violence of her grief could be 
calmed, and at Mra, Burns's suggestion they im- 
mediately made preparations to start for Texas to 
take more extensive measures in search of the 
missing man. 

It seemed asif Bertha’s heart would break when 
they arrived at the old home and no father came 
out to meet her with a welcoming smile. 

There was the room which she used to occupy, 
just as she had left it, and going straightway to it 
she threw herself upon the bed on which she used 
to repose in the careless days of her childhood, 
and wondered whether she could indeed be the 
same identical creature that used to sink into 
peaceful slumber with happy dreams only a few 
short years before; and when she wandered from 
room to room it seemed as if he must be some- 
where about them, ready to look up with that 
kindly smile with which he used to greet her. 
But Clyde surveyed the scene with very different 
feelings. His heartfelt satisfaction as he looked 
over the palatial residence and gazed upon the 
broad and fertile acres, and estimated the value of 
the herds, was too deep not to be detected by the 
argus eyes of Mrs, Burns, and his undeniable satis- 
faction, in the presence of her own grief and Ber- 
tha’s overwhelming sorrow, made him seem more 
like a monster than ever before. 
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trace of the missing man, but all to no purpose 
At the verge of the Darkwater Cafion every trace 
disappeared, and only hopeless disappointment 
resulted from every attempt at investigation, 

At length the time came for the settlement of 
Mr. Linn’s estate, and a converration with his 
iawyer revealed the fact that he had made and 
duly executed a will soon after his daughter's 
marriage. This gave Clyde some uneasiness, but 
reflecting that he had never attached any blame to 
Bertha, he concluded that it would not seriously 
mar his prospects, and at the appointed time they 
assembled to listen to the reading of the will. 

Bertha listened with a sorrowful indifference, 
Clyde with some anxiety, and Mrs. Burns with a 
slight curiosity. 

After the usual preliminaries the lawyer read : 

“TI give and bequeath unto my daughter, Ber- 
tha Clyde, all my estate;” and here followed a 
Jengthy description of property, during which 
Clyde’s features actually gleamed with satiafac- 
tion, until the legal gentleman came to the words, 
“upon the following conditions: Whereas, one 
Harold Clyde, having treacherously inveigled my 
daughter into a marriage with him while she was 
scarcely more than a child, for the purpose of ob 
taining my money, not one dollar of all my prop- 
erty shall pass into her possession as long as she 
remains his wife. But should she become his 
widow, either by death or divorce, then she shall 
came into full and unrestricted possession, and be 
free to marry whom she chooses.” 

Could a painter, engaged in producing the pic- 
ture of a bafiled demon, have had the expression 
of Clyde’s features to copy, his fortune would have 
been The sudden transition from the 
height of satisfied greed to the depths of disap- 
pointed avarice was almost too much for his en- 
durance, and he turned deathly pale, his form 
shook with the violence of his rage; he seemed 
choking with passion, and even feared that he 
should fall from his chair, but, controlling himself 
by a violent effort, he refrained from any particu- 
lar demonstration in the presence of the company 
and waited until he could speak to his wife 
alone. 

There were further provisions for the adminis- 
tration of the estate. Trustees were appointed to 
attend to it, and a stated sum was left in the hands 
of Mrs. Burns, to use just as she had done during 


made, 





the last seven years, and provisions were made for 
the education of Bertha’s children; but every 
dollar of the money was deliberately, carefully, 
and legally placed beyond Clyde’s reach. It} 
seemed as if the father-in-law had anticipated 
him as before, and as completely circumvented 
him. 

“What do you think of that will?” he de- 
manded of his wife at the first opportunity. 

“O Harold! I don’t care for the will; it is the | 
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fate of poor papa that troubles me,” she said, 
bursting into tears, 

But Clyde’s disappointment was too great, and 
his anger too deeply roured, to allow him longer 
to wear the mask of tenderness which he had as- 
sumed for the cccasion, and the torrent of his 
wrath could no longer be restrained. 

‘* And I don’t care for poor papa!” he exclaimed, 
with angry vehemence. “The resentful and re- 
vengeful old scoundrel, curse his miserly soul! 
Here I have been toiling like a slave for the last 
seven years for the support of his daughter and 
her children, and not content with insulting and 
defrauding me while he lived, he must reach back 
from the very grave to rob me atill further. The 
villainous old reprobate! I only wish that he had 
fallen into the seething fires of some active vol- 
cano before that will was ever written! And you 
don’t seem to care for anything except the loss of 
the heartless old wretch who has wrought me all 
this injury!” he continued, advancing menacingly 
toward the defens less wife, whose heart was al- 
ready breaking with sorrow, but pausing as she 
fell fainting at his feet, and Mrs. Burns sprang 
from an adjoining room and violently rung the 
bell. 

She raised the insensible woman in her arms, 
servants instantly appeared, and, alarmed at the 
aspect of affairs, Clyde gazed upon the effects of 
his abuse, while without appearing to notice him 
Mre. Burns directed the servants in the work of 
restoring Bertha to consciousness, 

She had heard every word of Clyde’s tirade, 
but her time had not come. 

IIe waited until she had recovered and burst 
into a violent fit of weeping, then walked out of 
the room and away from the house. 

For some time he paced back and forth along 
the shaded walks in a state of angry excitement 
very difficult to control. During this time he re- 
solved to seek counsel and learn if there was any 
possible chance of successfully contesting the will, 
and, reflecting that he had not pursued the wisest 
course in his treatment of Bertha, he went back, 
and sitting down by the couch where she still lay, 


| utterly overcome by the intensity of her feelings, 


he tried by every expression of sympathy and 
tenderness to counteract the impression made by 
his abuse. 

On the following day he rode over to consult 
with Mr. Linn’s attorney and learn what hope was 
atill left for him. 

“That will was written by the very best lawyer 
in the State, every step deliberately and legally 
taken, and I doubt if there is any power within 
our laws by which it can be set aside,” said the 
legal gentleman. “ But,” he continued, “ there is 
another way open to you; you may be divorced 
and remarried after she has taken possession of 
the estates. ‘This I consider the easiest and safest 
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plan, since the terms of the will are euch that she 
may marry whom she pleases afterward.” 
This seemed very plausible to Clyde, and after 


engaging the gentleman to conduct the suit in be- | 
half of his wife he went back to Bertha, and, with | 


most unusual concessions and apparent penitence, 
begged her to forgive him for allowing the keen 


sense of the injury and injustice of his treatment | 
which he was sure she would immediately repair | 
were it in her power to do so) to excite and enrage | 


him to euch an extent as to manifest his disap 


pointment in her presence. In reality, he said, he 


owed her father only good-will, and had he but | 
been allowed to become well acquainted with him | 


he was sure that he could have dispelled the 
prejudice which had resulted so disastrously to 
their prospects and the welfare of their chil 
dren. 

“The welfare of the children!” Ah! that is the 
key that unlocks the secret of many a woman’s 


endurance; for often there comes a time when | 


se/f sinks into utter insignificance in comparison 
with those other lives so infinitely precious in her 


sight, and many a one, casting aside all useless | 


repining for her own blighted hopes, lives with 
the continual prayer that, although life holds few 
flowers for her, the great and loving Father may 
grant that she may be permitted to exhaust it in 
the grand and holy work of leading the tender 


buds with which He has iotrusted her up to noble | 
and useful lives, to be an honor to themeelves, « | 


blessing to humanity, and fit heirs to the glory and 
fullness of all eternity. And will she who accom- 
plishes such grand and beautiful work feel that 
her life has been in vain, although it may have 
been passed in continual trial and self-sacrifice? 

O weary and waiting mothers! wearing your 


lives away in treading thorny paths where flowers | 
grow so few, faint not in your labors, for there | 


cometh a time when all the heavy burdens will 


be lifted from you and the good seed that you | 
unconsciously, perhaps—will bear | 


have sowed 
rich reward for every denial and self-sacrifice. 


Your sensitive spirits may be chafing under a | 


weight of galling bands, wearing your very lives 
into discordant elements, breaking and marring 
the harmony of your souls by their ceaseless clank- 
ing, but crush back all stormy petulance, and look 
well that, lashed to fury by distracting cares and 
crosses, you do not mar the beauty and perfection 
of the work that is to be your crown and glory in 
the great hereafter. 

“We will go back to the old home and live as 
we have done,” said Clyde. “It seems hard; 
there will be no room for the rest and freedom 
from care which I had intended to give you; and 
the children will succeed to our own hard Jot of 
toil and poverty, instead of enjoying the culture 
and refinement in which I had intended to edu- 
cate them, but we can bear it, I suppose,” he 


| 

said, with a long-drawn sigh of feigned resigna- 
| tion. 

| “© Harold,” she answered, earnestly, “if papa 
| did not wish me to have this property I do not 
want it. He has made ample provision for the 
| education of the children, and Jeft means for their 
| support at Aunt Martha’s disposal in case of their 
becoming orphans, and I am satisfied to let the 


matter remain as it is.” 

“ But he did want you to haveit. 
| his unjust prejudice against me and his failure to 
appreciate and understand the great sacrifices that 
I have made for your sake that caused him to 
execute that odious will,” he persisted. 

It was difficult to understand in just what man- 
ner the great sacrifices had been made; for, utterly 
incapable of appreciating the society of one ro 
far ubove him in virtue, excellence, purity, and 
progression as his wife had been, Clyde had not 
scrupled to reek more congenial campany in the 
society of people as dissolute and unprincipled as 


It was merely 


himeelf. 

“ TIarold,” said the wife, after looking at him 
steadily for a moment, “I cannot believe that 
It seems to me,as I lie awake 


papa is really dead. 
thinking of him through all the long, sleepless 
nights, as if some inner consciousness told me 
that he is yet among the living and that I shall 
see him again,” 
| “Bertha, my love, do not deceive yourself with 
such fallacious hopes,” said Clyde, a little ner- 
vously. “Think how utterly impossible it would 
be for a man to be hurled over the brink of a 
| cofion, with perpendicular walls of rock two or 
| three hundred feet high, into a foaming cataract 
| beneath, and survive the fall.” 

A perceptible pallor came over her features and 
she turned away with a shudder. 

On the following day, her father’s attorney 
called and suggested the plan of divorce for ob- 
sertha was 


taining possession of the estate. 
shocked at the proposal and abruptly informed 
| him that her husband would consent to no such 
measures, and that she would much rathe: assist 
in fulfilling her father’s wishes than in thwarting 
them. But the lawyer said, with a smile: 

“Your husband is disposed to be reasonable, 
my dear madam, and as the lifelong friend of your 
Jamented father, and with a sincere regard for the 
daughter whom I used to see riding over the prai- 
rie with him from the time that she was old enough 
| to sit in the saddle, I recommend it. I am sure 

that your husband will advocate the measure, and 
I think that, after consulting with your husband, 
you will see the matter in the same light.” 

The attorney took his departure, and soon after 
Harold came in. After a few preliminary inqui- 
ries concerning her health he asked the nature of 
the lawyer's business. 

She told him, and, to her surprise, he gave the 
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measure his hearty approval; but she was not | by her husband’s complaints and implied accusa- 
pleased with any attempt to thwart her father’s | tions against the parent whom she could remem- 
wishes. With a mind puzzled and perplexed be- | ber only with regretful tenderness. 

yond measure, she sought her aunt and laid the} She did not realize that it was his absence that 
































subject before her, 

“| thought that he would undertake to contest 
the will,” said Mrs, Burns, “ but I hardly thought 
that he would take this risk. But we will reflect 
upoa it until to-morrow.” 

She sought Harold, saying: 

“What insane scheme is this that you are plot- 
ting, Mr.Clyde? Upon what grounds can Bertha 
bring suit against you for divorce ?” 

“Ah!” thought Clyde, “she dislikes to be de- 


prived of the privilege of handling my wife’s 


money and expending every dollar with the un- 
just discrimination that she has done; but only 
let the fortune once pass into Bertha’s hands and 
I will control both her and the money.” But 
with his blandest smile he said: “ Indeed, my 
dear madam, I feel that the property of my la 
mented father-in-law rightfully belongs to his 
daughter and her children, and in taking measures 
to secure it to her, I am only helping to comply 
with his wishes, as expressed in his legally attested 
will, You observe that I am willing to sacrifice 
my own feelings in the matter and submit to the 
disgrace of being divorced from my wife in order 
to secure to her her just rights, although for my- 
self I have no desire ever to touch one dollar of 
that which an unjust prejudice has withheld from 
me. My resentment cf such treatment will not 
permit to accept anything whatever, not even from 
her hands, but for her sake I trust that you will 
not try to influence her against this measure.” 
And Clyde entertained her with a long discourse 


upon his own disinterested motives and the un- | 


paralleled sacrifice which he was generous enough 
to make. 

Mrs. Burns listened patiently, and finally told 
him that she would throw no impediment in his 
way if he was really satisfied that this was the 
best course to pursue. But, in fact, Mrs. Burns 
could not have planned the matter more to her 
satisfaction if it had been left entirely to her. 

Bertha finally left the affair for her aunt to 
manage, and she held a long consultation with 
Mr. Linn’s trusted friend and counselor, and 
Clyde promised the lawyer that he would furnish 
evidence upon which to found a divorce, and for- 
mally separated from his wife, took lodgings at a 
neighboring town, and inserted a notice in a local 
paper warning all persons against trusting her 
upon his account, which Mrs. Burns regarded as a 
very superflous proceeding. 

What peace seemed to reign in the household 


brought relief, as it certainly was, to be free fron 
| the intrusion of his unceasing complaints, rasping 
| upon her distracted nerves, marring every season 
of repose, and jarring discordantly upon her grief; 
| but Mrs. Burns did. 

| Shecould gather her children about her and 
talk to them freely of the goodness and kindness 
of their honored yrandfather without a fear of 
| being checked by a reproachful or dissenting look 
from her husband, and Mra. Burns cheered her 
with the hope that her father might still be among 
the living, and when Clyde was pot there con- 
| stantly to discourage the thought and dispel the 


hope, it gained strength day by day. 
Sut what really became of Christopher Linn? 
We will answer that question in the succeeding 
chapter. 


] 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


GOLDEN HEART. 


FAIR white water-lily! 
You hide your golden heart 
Within the incense altar 
Your leaves have set apart. 
The Holiest of Holies 
In Israel’s temple old 
Had not such fine twined linen 
To screen its box of gold. 


O fair white human blossom! 
With face so lily fair, 
And garments soft and snowy 
As baby queens may wear, 
Thine be a heart al! golden, 
As years of summers fleet, 
And fragrance of sweet living 
Thy loveliness complete. 
Avice HAMILTON RIcH. 


MANAGEMENT OF LitrLe Ones.—Never snub 

a little one. In some households the youngsters 

are scarcely permitted to speak above their 

breath. This is all wrong. In the family parlor, 

as in the commonwealth, there should be freedom 

of speech. Children should be encouraged to 
| express, in a modest way, their opinions before 
| their parents, and to come to them for advice and 
| couneel in all their difficulties and dilemmas, If 
| this course is pursued they will not be likely to 





after he was gone! To Mrs. Burns it seemed asif the take any serious steps in after-life without either 
disquieting spirit had fled, and Bertha passed the | consulting the old folk at home or applying the 
hours in peaceful quietude, wandering among the | home-standard of propriety and prudence to what- 
scenes endeared by early association, undisturbed | ever enterprise they may have in view. 
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MRS. INGRAM’S POEMS. 


| 
| 


F John Ingram had been asked when he began | 
to love the young girl whom he had made his | 


wife, he would have answered, unhesitatingly: 


| first in a flutter of childish pleasure. 


“Neyer! I have always loved her!” so impossi- | 
ble would it have been for him to imagine himself | 
existing apart from the memory and thought of | 


her 

Annie was scarcely nineteen when they were 
married 
the “ Young Ladies’ Seminary” of a neighboring 
town, where she had achieved a reputation, not 
only for beauty and coquetry, but for the composi- 
tion of “the sweetest verses in the world,” to use 
the enthusiastic language of her girl-admirera. 

A little innocent vanity might well be pardoned 
to a face so fair and a manner so winning. In 
John’s eyes she was simply faultless, beautiful as 
an angel, pure as ashrined saint. Her very dif- 
ference from himself enhanced her value in his 
thought, and surely never were two natures moré 
diverse. Ile was slow of utterance, humble, but 
firm in his convictions, silent as to the deepest 
emotions of his heart; she, bright, fond of admi- 
ration, swift and unsteady as a very humming- 
bird, 
were even able, in those days, to comprehend the 
look in her husband's quiet eyes, bent upon her 
rom his six feet of manly height. 
strange that Lis wooing should have fared so 
smoothly, aided by none of the tricks of voice and 
manner employed by other and more showy ad- 
Perhaps, unconsciously, sheer strength 
of will insured his snecers. The purpose to win 
and wear his beloved bad grown eo fully a part of 
his being that it would have seemed to him an 
absolute impossibility—a counter-fate—that she 


mirers. 


could belong to another. 

So he took his bride home to the quiet New 
England farm-house, which had belonged to the 
Jngrams for three generations, and which the 
death of his mother had left without a mistress, 
His own strong hands were well used to the pa- 
tient toil which alone can wring reluctant rewards 
from that rugged and uncompromising soil, but it 
was no part of his plan to subject his pretty Annie 
to similar hardship and self-denial. His patri- 
mony had not descended to him unencumbered, 
but his steady, persevering ¢flurts had at last lifted 
the mortgages and cleared the beloved acres from 
the shadow of debt. 
eyes upon the fertile intervale embroidered by the 


fresh from a few terms’ “ finishing” at | 


There are some men who own a certain noble kin- 
ship with the soil; it is of such that patriots are 
made, 

The girl-wife wandered about her new home at 
The house 
was old and rambling, the result of various addi- 
tions and alterations made from time to time to 
suit the taste or convenience of those who had 
dwelt there. The garden-walks were bordered 
with sweet, old-fashioned flowers, and great elms 
shadowed the grass-plot in front, embowering the 
place with their long, pendent branches. To the 
westward the uplands stretched away in graceful 
billows, until the sunset sky flamed above the 
familiar outlines of Wachuset and the adjacent 
hills, 

Annie had little to ocenpy her within doors in 
those long summer-days, for the old housekeeper 


| was only too glad to be left undisturbed in her 


own realm. Sheshould never tire, she thought, 
of roaming along the pretty woodland paths or 
pushing her little beat about the clear pond fringed 
with willows and alders. 

With what swelling of his strong heart—with 
what upliftings of all the purest aspirations of his 


|nature—John Ingram, at his hot and toilsome 


It is doubtful if the volatile little creature 


field-work, watched her small figure, crowned 


/ with jaunty, rose-wreathed hat, flitting here and 


It was almost | 


there in the distance, he could never have told. 
Always quiet and reticent, he grew yet more so 
in the fruition of his great joy. The possibility of 
being misunderstood had never crossed his mind. 
To him his darling was so much a part of his own 
being that to be silent with her was no more than 
a sweet waking dream—a tender communion with 
his own soul—and her mere presence a rest which 
made even physical weariness not unwelcome. 
Yet, as she hung about him when his work was 
over, with small talk and caresses, and his only 


| answer was the love in his quiet eyes, which were 


He looked now with longing | 


silver thread of the little river which flowed at | 


the foot of his upland pastures—a piece of ground 
which had originally formed a part of the Ingram 
farm, but had been sold in his grandfather’s time 
to meet some pressing necessity. IIe could scarcely 
have explained, even to himeelf, the intensity of 


| 


half-hidden, alas! by the gathering evening shad- 
ows, a more careful student of human nature than 
poor Annie might have been pardoned a vague 
sense of disappointment. 

“ He never troubles himself to talk like that to 
me!” she began to whieper to herself when some 
friend, dropping in for a social hour, would draw 
him into interested conversation. Almost without 
her will her mind turned back to dwell upon the 
gay, tender badinage of her school-day admirers. 
“ He does not love me as I want to be loved! he 
is so slow—so cold !” she complained, with bitter, 
unreasoning tears. 

So the first thin shadow crept between them— 
an impalpable film such as one walking in the 
bright sunshine may raise a puzzled hand to brush 
away, scarcely knowing if it be in his own eyes or 
in the air. But once there it grew and darkened. 
John felt it to the very core of his honest, loving 


his desire to win back this alienated possession, heart, but he suffered and gave no sign. 
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For Annie there was her old mode of utterance, 
and the note-book which had been the receptacle 
of her school-day rhymings was taken into re- 
newed companionship, But the tender rhapsodies 
to possible lovers, the yague peerings into a future 
wholly unknown but altogether delightful, were 
all passed by. The pages were filled now with the 
wailing of a heart disappointed and unsatisfied, 
whose fruit had turned to ashes, whose laughter to 
lonely self-pity. 

If John had but suspected the identity of the 
“Lenore” of the Poets’ Corner of the Weekly 
Telegraph, a pitiless light might have flashed upon 
his darkness, but others penetrated the thin dis- 
guise before him. 

The village centennial was to be celebrated, and 
the committee of arrangements cast about to pre- 
pare a “feast of reason” to precede the more 
substantial banquet, for which the inherited 
culinary skill of generations of stanch New Eng- 
land housewives was expected to provide. It 
was then that a letter was addressed to “our tal- 
ented young townswoman, who had modestly 
striven to conceal her personality under the grace- 
ful non de-plume by which we have been proud to 
claim her,” requesting the contribution of an ode 
suitable to the importance of the occasion. 

Annie will never forget the emotion which 
thrilled her as she read the honeyed words. Out- 
side her home, then, was comprehension, appre- 
ciation! There might be something, after all, to live 
for! Fame, if not love, might be her guiding star! 

An excitement almost as potent as real inspira- 
tion moved her pen, and she had never come so 
near doing good work as in the lines which re- 
ceived the rapturous applause of the audience 
upon the great day. 

John Ingram was no poetical critic—least of 
all could he have sat in severe judgment upon 
anything from Annie’s hand—and his heart, de- 
spite its soreness, beat with genuine pride at the 
cordial rendering of the popular verdict. He 
bent to whisper in his wife’s ear as she sat 
beside him, but her impatient iook and gesture 
checked the sudden impulse and made him pain- 
fully aware that he had interrupted the smooth 
flow of compliment and congratulation from the 
editor of the Telegraph at her left hand. Hurt 
and troubled, he relapsed into a moody silence, 
for which, an hour later, Annie’s unreasonable 
heart could scarcely upbraid him too bitterly. 

If she had possessed within herself the elements 
of true literary success, all the duties and rela- 
tions of her life would have taken on new mean- 
ing and sacredness, but wanting these, she lost, 
henceforward, the little interest in her home which 
had survived her gradual discontent. Between 
herself and her husband widened, month after 
month, the gulf of her own making, while she 
fed her heart with morbid fancies of neglect. 
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A year had passed since the centennial celebra. 
| tion, when the Telegraph published an announce- 
| ment that “all lovers of the truly beautiful in 
| literature would be interested to learn that the 
poems of ‘ Lenore,’ which have so often delighted 
our readers, together with many others hitherto 
unpublished, are now in process of collection by 
their fair author for publication in book-form.” 
With what high hopes the fair, ribbon-bound 
manuscript was intrusted to the vicissitudes of the 


| 


| postal service many another incipient author can 

well understand. Too many, alas! can also fully 
sympathize with the sudden overwhelming blow 
jof disappointment when the returning mail 
brought back to her the wandering dove of her 
hopes. The precious package was a little crum- 
pled at the edges, a finger-mark or two marred 
the whiteness of its opening pages, and with it 
came a little letter, couched in terms courteous 
and dignified as thore in which the judge is wont 
to pronounce a criminal’s death-warrant: 

“ Messrs. L—— & B cannot, in the pres- 
ent state of the market, undertake the publication 
of Mrs. Ingram’s poems, and return the MS, with 
thanks.” 

Poor Annie burst into a flood of stormy tears, 





In her angry disappointment she would fain have 
buried her head upon her husband’s breast for the 
comfort she would have sought there in the early 
days of their married life; but, too proud to make 
the first advance, she locked herself in her own 
room to nurse her trouble alone. 

John had finished his solitary evening meal 
when she came down: stairs at last, her face swollen 
with weeping. 

“Annie,” he said, with some hesitation, “| 
find I must go to the city to-morrow—a matter of 
business. I may be gone two or three days. Maybe 
they didn’t read your book at all. I’ve heard of 
such things. If you would let me take it, An- 
nie, I believe I could find a publisher.” 

Annie’s heart rose at the words, but she care- 
fully concealed her exultation as she gave a dig- 
nified consent to the proposal. 

Time would fail to recount the incidents of 
John’s weary pilgrimage from publishing-house 
to publishing- house, or the slow but surely falling 
record of the barometer of his hopes. 

At last, calling by appointment at an office 
where the manuscript had been retained for ex- 
amination, and met by the inevitable refusal, he 
asked, with sudden resolution : 

“ Will you tell me, sir, if the trouble is with the 
poetry itself? Is it what you call good or is it not?” 

The publisher’s keen but kindly glance dwelt 
for a moment upon the honest, straightforward 
face before him, then he answered : 

“T will be frank with you, as I am sure you 
wish. The verses are good for nothing—mere 
rubbish! The rhyme and measure are well 
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enough, there is considerable facility of expres- 
sion, but there is no depth or originality, nothing 
to distinguish them from the sentimental effusions 
which you may find in the corner of any country 
newspaper. An unknown author, and especially 
an unknown poet, must have something to say in 
order to compel recognition. These poems would 
fall flat!” 

A spasm of pain contracted John’s face. 

“Tt will break her heart!” he murmured under 
his breath. “ My poor little girl !” 

The artist, Thought, wields a rapid pencil. The 
silence was but momentary, yet in that brief pe- 
riod all the smiling acres of that lovely valley for 
which he longed and which was to have been his 
own before another springtime should dress them 
in the beauty of verdant meadow and waving 
grain, unrolled themselves before him. He re- 
traced in memory the slow toil by which their 
price had accumulated to his credit in the village 
savings bank. Oa the other side, he saw the 
bright face of the girl-bride, whose smiles had 
once illumined all his life. A darker picture 
would have risen, too, but he caught his breath 
with almost a sob—he would not look. 

Then, to the publisher, aloud : 

“T thank you, sir! But I am very anxious, for 
certain reasons, to have this book published. Sup- 
pose I pay all expenses and assume all risks ?” 

“That, of course, would make a difference,” 
was the answer, although given with hesitation. 

The man of business wondered many a time 
afterward what strange influence had attracted 
him so strongly to this quiet, unassuming stranger. 

‘We wish, you know, to give our imprint, as 
far as possible, only to works likely to be success- 
ful, yet—it is possible—I think we might ar- 
range sai 

When John Ingram took his final leave of the 
publisher he said, with a slight flush on his cheek : 

“ There is one thing more I must ask of you, 
sir. My wife must never know that I pay for 
this book. If it does no: sell she must not know 
that, either. Address all lettera to her, and, if 
necessary, I will have you send her money in 
installments, as if from sales. I can trust you, sir?” 

The two men grasped each other’s hands. 

Mrs. John Ingram was very gay next summer. 
Under the protection of some new-made friends 
she spent some months at a fashionable seaside 
resort. Arrayed in dainty gowns, she sat upon 
the airy hotel veranda, the centre of a merry cir- 
cle, or wandered on the sands and over the rugged 
rocks with some courteous cavalier at her side. 
A copy of “ Poems: By Lenore,” bound in blue 
and gold, lay, by the proprietor’s request, upon 
the parlor table. The young girl guests opened it 
often, 

It was a hot summer. Little rain fell, and the 


earth grew parched and dry. Mocking clouds’ 
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seule 

| darkened the horizon and faded away, dropping 
no moisture from their wings. 

John Ingram had a strange sense of weariness, 
sometimes, as he swung the scythe or followed the 
hay-cart. His very senses seemed deadened— 
'he wondered vaguely that he was not even 
lonely. 

He lay one evening on the grass under the 
shadow of the great elms, too tired to brave the 
indoor heat of his own chamber. A sound of 


| wheels and merry voices drew nearer and nearer 


along the high-road. 

“ What a quaint old place! whose is it?” some 
one asked, 

“The old Ingram place, 
voice he knew. “ Don’t you remember that pretty 
little Mrs. Ingram, whom I pointed out to you 
when you were here before? Maybe you have 
seen her book. She writes such sweet poetry— 
signs herself‘ Lenore.’ Tied down to a farmer— 
think of it! She’s away at the beach this sum- 
mer, though, and, I don’t doubt, making the most 
of her good time, once out of this old hermitage. 
She told me herself—confidentially, of course— 
that she meant to spend some of her own money— 
the proceeds of her book, you know—in getting 
some little change from the monotony of exist- 


” was answered, in a 


ence.” 

The tones grew faint and died away. John rose 
slowly and went inside, but his step was like that 
of a man twice his age, and at his chamber door 
he paused, with an odd ringing in his ears, and 
groped blindly for the latch. 

Next morning, for the first time in many years, 
he failed to come down-stairs. He had striven to 
rise, but had fallen back upon his pillow, weak and 
giddy. 

“Jt is nothing—nothing!” he answered the 
housekeeper’s anxious questions. “I shall be 
better in an hour or two!” 

But he grew no better as the hours went by. 
Heavy pains throbbed in his temples, and the hot 
flush of fever burned on his cheeks. 

“ Have you sent for his wife?’ demanded the 
old doctor, who had been summoned in the late 
afternoon. 

“ He said as how we shouldn’t—not on no ac- 
count |” 

“ Well, then, you needn’t, but I will!” he an- 
swered, with unwonted sternness. 

The message was delayed, for Annie was absent 
on a two days’ excursion when it arrived at the 
hotel, and when she stood, at last, beside her hus- 
band’s bed he no longer recognized her. 

“Annie! Annie!” he called, piteously. And 
when she answered, “I am Annie”—hanging 
over him in an agony of remorse and late, vain 
tenderness, pressing her lips to his hot forehead 
and smoothing it with her soft hands—he only 
turned from her, moaning wearily : 
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“No, no! you are not my Annie! My Annie| tened, and he laid his hand upon her head as if 
loved me, but I lost her so long—so long ago!’’ | she had been a child. 

Those were terrible weeks that followed—the| “He is asleep,” he said. ‘“ When he awakes 
struggle of a strong man with the demon of fever. | there will be, I think, a change.” 

No lucid moments alternated with his delirium. It was long past midnight when the sick man’s 

“Tell Beckett I can’t buy the place!” he would | eyes slowly unclosed, and resting on Annie’s pallid 
say. “J had the money, but I had to use it.| face, lighted with a emile of loving recognition, 
Don’t tell her! don’t let Annie know!” | His thin hand moved feebly in Dr. May’s strong 

And again: clasp. The kindly physician laid it gently in 

“T couldn’t go home and tell her that nobody | hers, and bending, Annie pressed softly upon her 
would print it! He was straight and kind, but! husband’s lips the seal of a new marriage cove 
it would have killed Annie to know what he said. | nant. 

‘Mere rubbish!’ He never let her know the} Very slowly the springs of life lowed again in 
money came from me! Poor Anuie! poor child !| the weak and wasted frame. John’s eyes scarcely 
What was it they said? ‘Tied to a farmer!’ 1) left his wife in any waking moment. They fol- 
meant well—lI didn’t know!” lowed her as she moved about in the many small 

Little by little the story was fitting itself to-| ministries of the sick-room, and if she left it for 
gether, like the pieces of a Japanese puzzle. | a little time, waited patiently until the doorway 

“I’ve tried to get up, but I’m too sick!” he/| framed the welcome picture of her returning form. 
said one afternoon to Annie, sitting alone were The autumn maples hung out all their gold and 
him. He fixed his great, hollow eyes upon her | scarlet banners, as if in honor of John’s first walk 
face and his voice sank to an anxious whisper. | down the garden-path and under the orchard-trees 
“They wanted the shelf-room, so I had the b 0k: | laden with mellow fruitage. He steadied himself 
sentto me. She might find them! She thinks} bya hand on Annie’s shoulder as he went, looking 
they are sold, you know! Bend your ear down | down to catch the light of her amiling eyes. She 
close! The box is in the tool-house loft! Will| led him to the small, vine-covered arbor, from 
you take it away and never—never tell her?” whose trellised roof the clusters of ripening grapes 

“| will take it away and never tell her!” Annie| hung like purple stalactites, 
repeated after him, smothering a single, tearless sob “ Rest here until I come back, dear John,” she 

John sank back exhausted. said, 

Annie called old Ellen to the bedside, then she| He obeyed, leaning back among the cushions 
glided, like a white ghost of herself, down the|she had arranged for him with a sense of deli- 
stairs, out at the rear door, and along the path to| cious Janguor and repose. 
the barn. Suddenly he heard her returning step and 

The great doors stood open, and the shiving| looked up to see her standing in the arch of 
straw left by the thresher’s flail scarcely rustled | vines. Her cheeks and lips were a vivid scarlet 
under her light feet aa she crossed the floor and | and her eyes shone like twin stars. 
slipped through the passage-way to the tool-house. “ What is it, Annie ?” 

All sorts of farm implements were ranged about! “Had you forgotten that this is our anniver- 
the room, and at one corner a steep stairway led | sary?” she answered. “I am going to light a 
to the loft. With perilous haste she clambered | bon-fire. It would have been brighter after sun- 


. | . . * 
to the top, and as her eyes adjusted themselves to | set, but you could not risk tke night air, you 
| 
| 








the dim light, she could distinguish a large, un- | know.” 
opened packing-case pushed back under the low] She passed out before him with a swift step. 
rafters. She caught up a rusty hatchet lying on| An odd structure, like a child’s block house, had 
the floor, and with the strength of three in her| been reared in an open space at a little distance 
slender arm she struck the box blow after blow.| from the arbor. While he looked at it wonder- 
The encasing boards yielded and splitapart. She} ingly, the level sun dazzling his eyes, a match in 
tore away layer after layer of smooth wrapping-| Annie’s hand touched the mass of inflammable 
paper. There they lay, in gilded rows—Poems, | material heaped at its base. A light, fierce fame 
by Lenore—repeating themselves, like the pieces| shot upward, curling hungrily through every 
of a kaleidoscope, until her very brain reeled! | crevice of the pile. Poems, by Lenore, were bril- 
How the gay bindings mocked her! She clenched | liant enough at last. 
her teeth in a speechless agony of self-loathing,| ‘* Annie!” cried John, in helpless dismay. 
and dropping on her knees upon the dusty foor| She ran to him and hid her burning face within 
hid her face in her hands. his outstretched arms, 
““God be merciful tome, a sinner!” shegroaned.| ‘ While I wrote those weak and wicked rhymes, 
Dr. May stood in the doorway of the sick cham-| dear John,” she whispered, “you were living 4 
ber as she re-entered. She lifted to his face eyes | poem which the angels stooped to read !” 
full of a dumb, questioning agony. His look sof- Mary A. P. STANSBURY. 
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THE ART OF BEING AGREEABLE. 





EOPLE who agree in their intellectual, moral, 
and physical tastes, and who easily keep pace 
together, have little need of making any 

eflort to be agreeable to one another. But those 
of differing intellectual and moral and physical 
organization, of divers capabilities and calibres, 
have to work very hard, be very self-denying and 
very tolerant to live in peace with their fellows. 
Most peop'e, under favorable circumstances, can 
for a short time be agreeable, both positively and 
negatively, but he who is always so has studied 
buman nature in himself and others with care, 
and has formed habits of self-denial and self- 
control, The best place to study this art is in the 
family circle. Here are grouped, sometimes, old, 
young, middle-aged, babies, and those whose tem- 
peraments do pot fit well into any home-circle. 
In these cases it is very hard to avoid saying 
unpleasant things, to avoid giving offense, and to 
keep one’s self sometimes from being really dis- 
agreeable. 

And yet, by exercising the negative quality of 
inoflensiveness, there is no end of chances to say 
pleasant words and do little acts of kindness and 
exercise charity and toleration, and, at the same 
time, preserve one’s self respect. By so much is 
love stronger than hate, sunshine than darkness, 
heat than cold—by so much is the agreeable per- 
son stronger than the disagreeable o.e. The 
golden rule is the rule of politeness. A hearty 
obedience to it will do more than any other one 
thing toward making one perfect in the art of 
being really and truly agreeable. And this rule 
is easily remembered ani easily taught. 
who wish to be attractive and would like to be 
“that charming girl,” can very 


Girls 


prettily called 
readily come into possession of the secret of having 
winsome, lovable ways. 

The most charming woman in the court of Eng- 
land’s Queen, a few years ago, was one whom the 
careless passer-by would have called decidedly 
homely. Her nose was long and stubbed at the 
end, the complexion a creamy pallor, with a dash 
of piquant freckles scattered across her cheeks, 
and, worst of all, she was cross. eyed. The secret 
of her attraction lay in a certain perpetual vi- 
vacity and freshness, a harmony of dre-s and 
colors, and a cheerful, pleasing temper that 
warmed and won every one with whom she came 
in contact. 

If a girl is careless of the impression ¢he makes 
upon others, if she is not polite and=gracious in 
demeanor, goes with soiled and untidy clothing 
and ill-kept hair, is irritable at home and selfish 
among her companions, she cannot fool anybody 
by wearing fine and fashionable attire or putting 
on a smile before company. Her face, or any 
face in repose, is the index to the character. 
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When the Rev. Lumpkins went as a candidate 
to preach before Amwell Church, hoping to receive 
a cal], people said: “He is a fine speaker, and 
When he 
came again and they listened to him, they said : 
“ He is a very earnest man—very positive indeed.” 
They did not know that the “keen eye” was a 
sullen, cruel, cold eye, and that the earnest, posi- 


his keen eye sees right through one.” 


tive character was dogmatic, despotic—a driver 
with a cutting lash, instead of the gentle shepherd 
whose kind voice could lead the little flock beside 
still waters. 

A heartsome, wholesome incident was that of 
which a traveler told us as happening in a railroad 
car between Pittsburg and Philadelphia. 

The seats were all full except one, which was 
occupied by a pleasant-faced Irishman. At one 
of the small stations a couple of evidently well- 
bred young Iadies came in to procure seats. Seeing 
none vacant, they were about going into the next 
car, when Patrick arose hastily and offered them 
his seat with unassumed pleasure. 

“But you will have no seat for yourself,” re- 
sponded one of the young ladies, with a smile, 
hesitating, with true politeness, to accept it. 

“ Niver mind that,” said the gallant Hibernian ; 
“Td be willing to ride upon a cow-catcher to New 
York for a smile from euch gintlemanly ladies. 

When to say the right thing, and in the right 
place and in a kindly way, is something we all 


” 


should Jearn todo, It is a lever in power. 

One day and one time, no matier when it was, 
a gentleman called near tea-lime on a Sabbath 
evening ut our pleasant country home. 

It is one of the planks in our platform that the 
Sabbath day shall never be long and lonely and 
We had put ourselves to a little extra 
The caller sat up to the 
table, after saying his dinner had been late and 
he was not at all hungry, but he would be s0- 


dreaded. 
trouble on Saturday. 


ciable. 

As he ate the second piece of fried chicken, he 
remarked that of all kinds of meat he thought 
there was the least nutriment in fowl; that it was 
really weakening instead of strengthening. He 
said there was more substance in a piece of pork 
the size of half his hand than in a whole roast 
fowl. And there we stood, smiling visibly, but 
longing to ring out a good, hearty laugh, while 
we agreed that for laboring men the pork was 
preferable. 

When the dessert of strawberries came—great, 
red globes, with lots of country cream in the large 
pitcher waiting—he took a bountiful sauceriul, 
and while he scanned them, said: “I am not like 
the man who said, ‘God never made a better fruit 
than the strawberry,’ because I think He did when 
he made the peach. These are good-sized berries, 
though.” And then he poured over the cream 
and added the sugar and took a spoon and went 
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on in his deep, bass voice with: “There isasour| Ofan oil-painting that hung near the sofa—one 
taste to the strawberry; they are short-lived ; they | whose soft tints comforted and pleased the sick 
perieh with the handling; the crop requires dis- | man—the Judge said: 
patch; they are not good when canned; do not| “ You were taken in badly when you paid for 
jelly easily ; they do not pay in any sense.” that daub, Now, I have one that 1 only paid five 
By this time he had them fixed daintily ready | dollars for, and it is really worth fifty. The colors 
to eat. He took a spoonful, then helped himself | are strong and vivid, and the sunset glow almost 
to the cake, saying, “No, the strawberry-crop is | lights up one’s face when they look upon it. Not 
not a paying one—at least, I know I wouldn’t| every person can judge between the real and the 
have patience to make them pay.” And then, | sham.” 
holding his spoon in dalliance with the fruit, be} And the face of the well bred old man wore a 
said: “Did you raise these, Rosy?” And the 
answer was: “No, sir; Mr. Wentworth raised | tion on it. 
them. I bought them of his son-in-law.” When the Judge took leave he quoted a stately 
The berries were all the better for the self-denial | verse from Shakespeare, with benignant air and 
they cost us; for they took the last half dollar we | the mien of a lord. 
had in the world. What a beautiful expression of genuine woman- 
Now this good man really did not know that he | liners when the dear lady hostess, at her dinner in 
had committed a great error; that these ill timed Washington city broke her bread into her tea and 
words were a serious breach of politeness. He | ate it with a teaspoon a bit at a time, like the old 
was a kind man, a good man, and nothing that he| countryman did, her cordial old neighbor from 
c uld say or do would make us dislike him. We! the home of her girlhood, who had called to see 
charge theese little discrepancies in his character to | “ Sis!” 


pleasant smile only. There was no sign of vera 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the early training of the poor mother, who, per-| What beantiful kindness of heart was that of 
haps, knew no better herrelf. Mothers cannot be} poor Vice-President Wilson, when his country 

° . . . . | . e- . iva 
too watchful in inculcating first principles. | cousin came to visit, to sit down alone with him 


Only yesterday we heard a little, honest four| and have plenty of “sop” on the plate of meat, 
years’ old say to a neighbor who prolonged her | and together break the bread and stick it on the 
stay unusually long: “I think you have stayed | forks and sop together as they did when they were 
long enough, Mrs. Jones.” And the dear woman, poor boys and ate at the same frugal board ! 
who had reared a family and knew what native; JIow beautiful and genuine and kind the polite- 
frankness meant, caught up the litt'e adviser and | ness of Dolly Madison, the wife of President 
kissed the naughty red mouth again and again. Madison, when she saw a gawky girl, a ‘ 

People do not always make such a generous | flower,” alone and unattended, and addressed to 
margin forsincerity and for the mistakes of others. | her some trifling and pleasant remark, hoping to 
What foolish blunders some persons do make! | set the poor girl at ease and relieve the awkward 

The Circuit Judge called to see an old acquaint- | situation of the stranger. But the young lady 
ance—an old man in feeble health, to which was | making no reeponse, Mrs. Madison, thinking her- 
added inflammatory sore eyes. The poor old man | self misunderstood or the girl timid, repeated her 
sat with the brim of his hat turned down to shade efforts, when the girl-novice, who had gleaned her 
his eyes. After the first salutation the blundering stock of the knowledge of etiquette from a printed 
Judge, wanting to say eomething, wordy or other- | book, stiffly replied : 
wise, blurted out: | “Excuse me, ma’am, but we have not been 

“You must have worn that hat ten years or | introduced.” 
more.” And then, seeing that he had said the | “Oh! I will relieve you of any further embar- 
wrong thing, he did not better it by adding: “] | rassment; I am Mrs. Madison.” And she left the 
have worn this hat a great many years, too; you | dameel to remain a wal!-flower. 
see my head is so Jarge that I have to send off my It is a mistake to suppose that a word spoken, or 
measure and have my hats made to order.” | a civility, need to be followed by an acquaintance. 

This intimated that he was of a superior class| Nine times out of ten this would not be desir- 
of men. able. 

As the invalid reclined on the sofe, the Judge| If a gentleman offer his umbrella to a lady it 
remarked : is no sign that he wishes for acquaintance; he 

“Do you prefer this kind of a sofa? I had one | does it simply because she is a lady. It is the 
like it, but did not like the springs, and carried it | merest courtesy. 
off to the attic to lie there, and made one myself} If a gentleman makes the ascent of Mount 
that suits me better.” | Washington in the same carriage with a lady 

And then, seeing the weary expression steal | whom he admired or in whom he was interested, 
over the tired old face, he added: “J like homely, | or whose sprightly conversation made pleasant the 
old-fashioned things best of all.” journey, he is no gentleman if he claims her ac- 


wall- 
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LEONORE. 


quaintance or tells his Club that they are acquaint- 
| 


ances. 

If two ladies have delightful intercourse at the | 
seaside for a few days, that does not put them | 
upon visiting terms nor establish a relation be- 


HE royal mantle of Summer swept over sea 
and land; her perfumed breath floated on 
each small breeze that greeted the fainting 
tween them. | grass and flowers; the trees drooped heavily under 

We recall a case of this kind where, in her | the glowing sunlight of her smile, and Nature, in 
quiet home, such a passing acquaintance, presum-| all and every phase, appeared to hold herself in 
ing too far, came suddenly, with baggage and in-| bondage to the imperious queen of seasons. Even 
tentions for a long visit—came with noisy kisses | [—I, who prided myself upon a muscle strong as 
and how-de-do’s after her face was forgotten and | steel, a quick, sharp eye, and ready nerve—even 
could not be positively recalled. Putting the most| these had all succumbed to the fiery heat, and I 
liberal construction upon it, one would say only | lay stretched beneath the shade of a gray old rock, 
that for a few days their paths ran parallel. | with the midsummer blue of the heavens above 

A truly well-bred person understands how much | and the eparkling waters of the sea spread out be- 
to give and how much to receive. | fore me. 

Manners that win should be cultivated. Acon-| A lazy dream drew over me, and with eyes half 


trary, fault-finding disposition should be pruned, 


cut down, held in check, guarded, and made to 


yield to higher aspiration and better judgment. 


closed my weary, work-worn soul drank in with 
deep delight the secret of the land and water. 
Presently, through the stagnant air, came up 


| . . . 

| from the sea the free west wind, moist with a salty 
savor of mermen’s caves and sounding sea-shells, 
singing of health and vigor with its wild, sweet 


A spirit that loves controversy never belongs to a 
lovable nature. “She is a good woman, but she | 
flashes like powder,” is a common phrase when | 
applied to an ill-developed, ill-disciplined, ungov-| yoice, when suddenly upon my half-sleeping vis- 
erned person. Then she is not a good woman. She| ion there grew a figure whose flowing lines of 
is not well-balanced. She is ignorant of the first and | drapery stood out against the high white light 
most important principles in the up-building and | and deep-blue line of horizon. Down it came 
the growth of a good and worthy and beautiful | toward me, borne, as it seemed, on the wind, and 
character. She neglects the work that is a work | from the distant dim outline grew a nearer view 


of necessity, a duty, a debt—loyalty to herself. 
RosELua Rice. 


I LOVE YOU. 


HIS, J, that through long years of pain, 
Hungered for love, yet all in vain, 
Then found in you life’s richest gain, 

I love you! 


r 


[ love you! every thought is thine, 

With love that seems almost divine, 

So strong, so deep, this love of mine, 
I love you ! 


I leve you/ of all I ken, 
The truest, dearest, best of men— 
A Saxon king. What wonder then 
I love you / 
ALIcE HAMILTon RICH. 


Ir is one of Ruskin’s pithy sayings that “the 
obstinacy of the mean man is in the pronunciation 
of ‘I,’ and the obstinacy of the great™man in the 


pronunciation of ‘It.’” This difference may be 


said to divide all energetic men and women into | 


two general classes—those who are bent upon 
establishing themselves, and those who are bent 
upon establishing something which they hold 
more important than themselves. 

VoL. LIt.—37. 


| of graceful motion and girlish face. 
All unobservant, she came toward me. I see 

her now, with large hat shadowing her bonny face 
|and sweetly questioning eyes, her light drapery 
| fluttering in the fresh breeze, the bright wild- 
| flowers clasped loosely in her hand, and a white 
| sea gull, with piercing, lonely cry, flashing across 
| the soft, deep blue of the heavens beyond her. 
| I lay like one entranced, so much feared I to 
| break the spell of her presence, till suddenly she 
stopped, with half a start of fear, to see a stranger 
stretched on the lonely sand. 

Closely my cunning eyes held their secret, and 
peeping, saw her advance with timid and quiet 
step. My truant breath almost betrayed my eager- 
ness, and hard I found it to preserve my sleeping 
fraud. At last she stood quite over me, and bend- 
ing low, looked beneath the broad rim of my hat. 

My opened eyes met hers, eo deep and dark, and 
greeted there a flash of angry summer lightning, 
drawn forth by my deception. The sweet face 
glowed like a damask rose, and with the words, 
“ How could you?” she fled across the clover-fields 
like a deer let loose. 

Next day I rambled back again; but more soli- 
tary than ever ranged the sweep of sand and sea, 
more lonely the white gulls wheeled and cried, 
| and the sun went behind a cloud, and a dim gray 
mist crept up and wrapped the world in its soft, 
voluminous folds. Returning to my farm-house, 
I found my services called into requisition through 
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a message from “ the old gentleman in the house | Thus spoke the stately gentleman, and with 
on the hill.” I confess, with shame, I spoke most | many a pressing wish for further friendship, r: 
quickly to my hostess. sponded to in eager warmth by me, we parted. | 

“T came here for rest,” I said, “not work. Why | lingered long, glancing in vain at the closed door, 
did you let them know that I was here?” For, to | hesitating, listening, and wishing for but one more 
tell the truth, I could not bear to bring the work- | glimpse of the winsome face or one more sound of 
day world into my dream of the face of yesterday. | the perfect voice. 

However, all the same, I went up the side of a| At last I gat within my lonely chamber, the 
breezy hill, with smooth grass stretching almost to | candle flickering and dipping to the moist east 
the borders of the rolling breakers. I found a} wind that the mist had brought, while sullen 
quaint low house of frame, all trace of paint | drops of rain fell splashing slowly upon the broad 
weather-washed away, and nestling among the | green leaves of the vine without. I laid the 
stately trees, A large old porch shadowed the | opened will upon the table, and closing the win 
entrance, and over the door two curious faces with | dow, sat far into the night in company with it. 
wings on either side were carved on the old wood | More times than I can count my lips sealed the 
in bold relief, while through the upper panels and | dear name of my love to the fair white paper, not 
in the wooden shutters of the windows were whiter nor half so fair as her small hand, and 
pierced round holes, staring at the stranger with | when morning broke I laid my head in deep con- 
a questioning, menacing look, as if in dread of | tent beside the roll, and wandered in dreams once 
curious interference with the secrets they had al- | more with Leonore. 
ready half disclosed. Two long, low wings of| What happy days succeeded! Swiftly their airy 
building pushed out on either side, giving gro- feet tripped through the meadows of time, disclos- 
tesque resemblance to some strange old bird ready | ing sweet flowers and hidden beauties at each 
for flight. Beyond and on both sides were gnarled step, till autumn, with her brilliant tints, ushered 
and knotted apple-trees, their ancient boughs red- | out the dying Indian summer. Then crisp and 
dened with half-ripened fruit, and on the broad | plenty fell the leaves from every branch, covering 
wooden seat of the porch of this “old house on | the land with a soft and varied carpet, while the 
the hill” sat the gentleman whose needs had thus sun glowed in the west through a thousand streamy 
occasioned my visit. | barriers, as if the hues of earth had been trans- 

A pure contralto voice dropped down in rip- | ferred to heaven. 
pling notes of old-time melody, and following the} Those happy days! An honored guest at the 
sounds, one by one, my sight, guided by my hear- | old farm-house, I took good measure of their kind- 
ing, mounted this unique Jacob’s ladder, and met | ness, and day by day Leonore dropped more and 
indeed an angel on the way, for the deep, dark eyes | more her first sweet anger, and gradually, as some 
and tender face of my love met mine from the | half-tamed but wholly timid creature comes cau- 
airy height of an old observatory that crowned | tiously and with many a start of fear nearer the 
the dwelling. The music ceased, the sweet face | coaxing hand that invites, while carefully avoid- 
vanished, and the high-bred gentleman of the ing terror, she lost her coyness and laughed and 
porch advanced to welcome me ere I had stilled | grew more sweetly earnest as her confidence came 
the beating of my heart and regained my self- | more rapidly day by day. Once again we viewed 
possession. | the spot wherein her blessed presence dawned on 

Into’ the quaint square hall he ushered me, with | me, and hard I found it to control the words that 
many a courteous greeting ; and soon the will was | hung upon my lips, but cautiously I ventured, that 
drawn and signed, and then I knew my dear would | I might not frighten my dear. 
be above all gnawing care, and, come what might! So passed the sunny days on breezy upland and 
betwixt us, that Fate would ever kindly deal with soft, moist sand. The summer birds, in a great 
her. | army, winged their swift flight toward the South ; 
With stately courtesy her father asked, “ would | all day they flitted across the sky, like airy spirits, 
I charge myself with the precious will? for I was | and now and then fell down sweet voices that min- 
the son of his old friend,” he said, “and he had | gled and were lost in the deeper murmur of the 
few left now in this wide world; he and his|sea. The red-ripe fruit, heavy with its own full 
daughter, they two, were alone, but all for her,| blood, dropped from the branches, brighten- 
thank God, was right, and she would always be|ing the green below; and shocks of stubble, 
above the touch of want. True, an elder branch | with round, yellow pumpkins glowing in their 
of the family there was, but the stern old Puritan | midst, stood like waiting sentries in the bare, 
ancestor had blotted them from his will and | brown fields, 
memory in bitter wrath against their Tory princi-| But alas! the waning life of the land showed 
plea, so the property had come to the younger| forth its image yet more fully in the dear old 
side, and glad was he for the sweet sake of Leo- father of my Leonore, and with the dying year 

he, too, changed like the face of nature. 





nore.” 








| 

One night, one bitter night, in my capacity of 
nurse, I rose to seek a book from the dusty shelves 
‘ R P . = | 

he indicated with his wavering hand. The book | 


was missing, and, looking still more closely, mov- | 
ing first one and then another, I came across a 
curious hiding-place, whose rusty hinges at last | 
had given way to time and fell before my careless | 
touch. And what was that within? A yellow 
parchment dim with age and dust! 

A dread presentiment shook me in its grasp and | 
my heart-throbs seemed a death-knell for my dar- | 
ling. The date was 1760, two years later than the | 
will I had seen before, and here had tardy justice | 
been done the elder Tory son. And the dying man 
in the next room and Leonore—what of them ? | 
I stood so full of varied feeling, so torn by fiends of 
indecision, that I little heeded the flight of time till | 
the clear, small bell of a clock struck the hour of | 
midnight, and I awoke to some sense of my posi- 
tion and the consciousness of the sighing night- | 
wind and the wash of the sea on the lonely beach. 

The candle stood near and temptingly. Onemo- | 
ment and all would be as before—at least so far | 
as those most interested were concerned. One| 
small puff of smoke, a few gray ashes, and the 
deed was done and Leonore saved. Yet I could | 
not do it, even for her sweet sake. I could not} 
cast even the shadow of a wrong in the light of | 
my dear love’s purity. The questioning look in | 
her deep eyes shone on me from out the darkness, 
and her earnest face entreated me to do no wrong | 
for her. 

With hasty hands the parchment was replaced 
and hidden once again; for I feared the power of 
my own will, although withheld by the influence 
of her spirit. But I would not tell the dying 
man; he could not make it different now, and I 
would not add one straw’s weight to the sad burden 
of the parting. 

Long was that night, consoled to me but by the | 





LEONORE. 





to the hard line of duty, restrained by it from 
tearing into shreds the hated roll. Quickly | 
sought for information of the elder line, and found 
it centred in the persons of two old, helpless wo- 
men. Then the last spark of hope went out in 
dull, gray ashes; for sorely did the true heirs need 
the money and loudly would the wrong have cried 


|to Heaven. At last, with loving pity for her trou- 
| ble and sorrow in my heart that at this early day 


I found myself, through hard, stern circumstance, 
intruding on her sacred sorrows, [ spoke. I said 
but little, but my heart, like a burning mountain, 
raged within, warming my words and giving to 
them a hint of hidden strength and power. 

She stood like some wild thing affrighted, then 
turned and fled from me without one word, but 
with a single backward glance of timid answering. 
All day she held aloof; but at the twilight time, 
when dusty wings of millers brushed the bloasoms 
ofthe honeysuckle, she stole behind me, and, placing 
about my neck the white yoke of her arms, laid her 
sweet face against my shoulder, and gave herself 
tome. The days of that short month were like a 
band of jewels, each one differing but in new phase 
of deep delight and beauty, and circled round our 
lives, casting their lustre far into the coming years. 

At last I laid the wills before her, but even then, 
so little did she comprehend, that she was quite 
content—moved to tears, not for herself, but by the 
story of her two old cousins. But suddenly a fear 
pierced through her mind, and, starting from me, 
cried: 

“You did not love me, dear, from pity, did 
you ?” and sobbed as a hurt child might do. I 
gathered her to my beating heart, and soon, amid 
the April shower of tears, stole the tender sunlight 
of her smile once more and lighted up our lives 
with tenfold lustre now that the last dark cloud 
had vanished. 

I did not speak of my temptation then, but when 


s . le 
care of my dear Jove; for she clung to me in| in after years my dear had come to woman’s strength 


speechless misery, clung to me in weeping weak- 
ness, a8 to her only hold. For the time, I lost my 
sense of young man’s love in the strong, protecting 
power I gave to her, and though long years have 
passed since then, I know that naught of self dis- 
turbed the deep and tender reverence that filled 
my heart for her at that sad time. 

The wills remained untouched; but soon I felt 
myself obliged to act, but with my might I took 
each large and smal! advantage of the law’s delay, 
feeling that day by day she grew a little from her 
sorrow and nearer to my waiting heart. Little 


she knew of worldly care; a soft, white lamb upon | 


the sleety mountain was not more helpless than 
was she. 

Too often did the strong temptation to destroy 
the will shake me in its giant grasp; too many 
times did I take it from its hiding-place in blind- 
ing anger; scarce could my longing fingers cling 


| and knowledge, I told her all, she answered : 

| “Thank God you did not yield; for even now 
| I could not love you had you sold your soul for 
love of me.” Henry STARK. 

| Ir is not sufficient to constitute ourselves just 
|men and women that we strictly pay our debts, 
| keep our promises, and fulfill our contracts, if at 
| the same time we are stern where we should be 
kind, hard where we should be tender, cold where 
| we should be sympathetic; for then we pay only 
| half our debts and repudiate the other half. 

| ALL contact leaves its mark. We are taking 
into ourselves the world about us, the society in 
| which we move, the impress of every sympathetic 
contact with good or evil, and we shall carry them 
with us forever. We do not pass through a world 
| for naught; it follows us because it has become a 
part of us. 
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LITTLE FARMS. 





throughout the country or planted in such a 

way as to yield very meagre returns, when a 
little knowledge and enterprise exercised upon 
their cultivation would increase the returns ten or 
twenty fold. 

The cultivation of flowers is always an agree- 
able occupation whether undertaken for pleasure 
or for profit; and there are many who, lacking 
the funds and the confidence to undertake a green- 
house, could succeed admirably with plants in the 
open air. This, however, would not prove a very 
money-making business in the season when flow- 
ers are plentiful if pursued merely for the purpose 
of floral decoration ; but with other ends in view, 
an acre or two of flowers could be made very 
profitable. 

One of these ends is the raising of seeds; and, 
although an experienced florist informed the 
writer that about twenty acres would be needed 
to make the undertaking a thoroughly successful 
one, he undoubtedly included the support of a 
family and the giving up of one’s entire time and 
energies to the pursuit, The more land, the more 
expense and care involved in cultivating it and 
in harvesting and storing the proceeds; and five 
acres would be an ample plot for most women to 
undertake. One acre even would make a good 
beginning, and the work could then be expanded 
by degrees. 

“A reputation for flower or vegetable seeds, or 
both, that could always be depended on would 
insure a moderate fortune in time, and the busi- 
ness would not be a difficult one to manage for 
any woman with a reasonable amount of energy 
and perseverance. It would involve, of course, 
constant care and vigilance, and, in some particu- 
lars, bitter experience and failure must necessarily 
be the only instructors; but this is not very differ- 
ent from most undertakings of a similar nature, 
and the possible reward is worth the risk. 

With the ground at hand, any respectable dealer 
of whom the original seeds are procured will give 
the necessary information for preparing it and 
planting and such other directions as are needed 
in beginning the work—also as to the best way of 
disposing of the seeds that are raised and the 
profits that may be expected. The market is not 
overstocked with such supplies of a superior 
quality, and the field seems ap unusually promis- 
ing one. 

Farmers, indeed, might turn their attention to 
the business of seed-raising with more certainty 
of large returns than they can at present count on, 
for “the limitless facilities of the great West for 
the cheap production of the principal agricultural 
staples makes it necessary for Eastern cultivators 
of the soil to seek other uses for their land.” 
There are very few persons in this country en- 
gaged in seed-raising as a distinct occupation or 
giving it the attention it really deserves; and a 
lady writer, in speaking of the necessity for draw- 
ing attention to this fact, very pertinently asks— 


Me plots of ground are going to waste 


HOW WOMEN CAN EARN MONEY. 


By ELttA Ropman CHURCH. 






“ Why should not some enterprising woman, who 
can command say from ten to twenty acres of land, 
seek to ascertain what reward an effort made in 
that direction would bring ?” 

So many desirable things can be done with 
land that it seems a pity not to see every avail- 
able corner cultivated; and the raising of herbs 
for market has been found a very profitable occu- 
pation, An acre planted in this way and care- 
fully cultivated would be an excellent investment 
for some woman with a moderate amount of leis- 
ure, and she need give herself no uneasiness about 
disposing of the crop when raised. A young lady 
whose attention had been directed to this industry 
wrote to a city friend, who was a large dealer in 
such wares, to ask if he would advise her to at- 
tempt herb-raising, and what profit she could ex- 
pect. The answer was most encouraging; he would 
take all that she could raise and give her the high- 
est market price. 

To understand this, it is only necessary to call 
to mind a few herbs in common use, and consider 
the constant and increasing demand for them by 
druggists and other dealers. The cultivation of 
peppermint alone is an industry by itself; yet 
how rare it is to meet a farmer or gardener who is 
paying any attention to it. Acres of this strongly 
aromatic and medicinal herb would prove almost 
as valuable as the famous rose-fields of India; but 
so little does this appear to have been realized 
that an attempt to cultivate it on a large scale 
calls forth much comment. Twenty acres of pep- 
permint sounds like enough to make the entire 
country more pungent than agreeable, yet many 
times this amount could be profitably planted 
within a small radius. 

Lavender is a more poetical herb than pepper- 
mint, and quite as valuable. The “ lavendered 
sheets” in old English stories, the sweet smelling 
drawers, and little, refined belongings rise up 
pleasantly at the sound or sight of its pretty name; 
and a4avender farm would seem a very appropri- 
ate occupation fora woman, The supply, which 
comes mainly from England, is said to be decreas- 
ing, and, as this naturally raises the price, it could 
not fail to be a well-paying crop. The purple- 
blue flowers of this slender shrub yield, on distil- 
lation, a powerful volatile oil that is much in 
demand both for perfumery and for medicine. 

Great quantities of this oil are manufactured in 
England and in France, but the English is said to 
be worth ten times as much as the French. The 
English crop is gathered in July and August, 
when the flowers are in full bloom; and flowers 
and stalks are distilled together, fifty pounds 
yielding about ten ounces of oil. “Although the 
English oil is the best, the foreign grades prob- 
ably sell better in England and this country, one 
reason being the cheapness and the fancy names 
the French put on the bottles. Lavender water 
finds an enormous sale among barbers, many of 
whom make their own decoctions out of anythirg 
they can Jay hold of. Real lavender water is made 
from lavender oil mixed with rose and orange 
water. A cheap kind is called ‘ Essence D’ Agpic,’ 
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and is distilled from a wild plant and doctored 
with turpentine and camphor.” 

Thyme, too, that useful herb so largely used in 
old-fashioned cookery and in the best of the mod- 
ern, yields a valuable perfumery oil; and “in 
France they take from it two entirely different 
oils, red and white.” It is worth raising for sea- 
soning alone, and it is more generally liked in 
this shape than its very pungent cousin, sage. 

Rosemary is also a perfumer’s oil and brings a 
high price; and fennel, caraway, anise-seed, and 
many others of fragrant memory might be added 
to the list from which a cultivator could select all, 
or any, as best suited her inclinations, with the 
best-grounded expectation of raising a paying 
crop. 

Human nature seems to require pickles to an 
unlimited extent, and a field of cucumbers is a 
possession worth having. It will yield, under 
ordinary conditions, one hundred and twenty 
thousand cucumbers, and these vegetables some- 
times sell for three dollars a thousand, The lady 
quoted before says: “ While in Maine last sum- 
mer, I met two women who were small farmers, 
and since beholding their success in securing what 
a true woman values more than wealth—a home 
and independence—I feel assured that many other 
women might imitate their example. Both were 
well educated. One had been a popular writer, 
the other had been recognized as an artist of un- 
common ability. Their attention had been turned 
toward agriculture on account of failing health. 
The first mentioned owned a smal! cucumber farm, 
as she called it, consisting of an acre and a half of 
ground that yielded annually from eighty to ninety 
barrels of cucumbers, which she sold toa pickle fac- } 
tory inthe vicinity. The artist cultivated strawber- ! 
ries and raised poultry. The profits of these ladies 
are sufficient to enable them to epend the winter 
months in Boston, their former home. This, with 
the aid of magazines and daily papers and an oc- 

casional guest from the city, prevents their life 
from becoming monotonous.”’ 

How many single women are now spending 
profitless lives in boarding-houses under the wear 
and tear, bodily and mental, of trying to keep 
up appearances on a limited income, or even eating 
the bitter bread of dependence, when one or two 
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SAT by the open window of an upper room 

in a pretty white cottage which stood on a 

knoll, its vine-shaded veranda looking down 
the slope, at the foot of which a streamlet wound 
its way quietly, softly through the “ meadow.” I 
sat and wrote, anon lifting my eyes from the lap- 
tablet which lay before me to glance at the beauty 
without. Near by were the roses; for though 
June had just gone, it had not taken with it quite 
all of its regal bloom. Further on were apple and 
pear trees, each Jaden with promise, and beyond 
the slope and the stream and the meadow were 
grove and hillside and distant farm-house in turn. | 
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decided steps in such a direction as this would 
free them forever from such humiliating bondage. 
There is no denying the fact that some money is 
required to begin any such enterprise; butif there 
is no principal to take it from or no friend to ad- 
vance the needed sum, it will pay to live on a 
crust or go without a new bonnet for a year or so 
until the cucumber-farm or the strawberry-plot is 
fairly started. A small house, with enough ground 
to experiment upon, can often be hired for a very 
modest sum within a reasonable distance of the 
'city; and with this capital it is comparatively 
easy to lay the foundation of a comfortable inde- 
pendence. 

So much has been written on the subject, and so 
many unsuccessful ventures made, that people 
are tired of hearing about the cultivation of small 
fruits. Nevertheless, it is a subject still worth 
considering, on the principle that failures in busi- 
ness do not deter other men from trying the same 
thing. Because Josiah, who had just about enough 
money to plant and cultivate one acre of straw- 
berries properly, and whose business tact is below 
the average, chooses to attempt ten acres and sinks 
all the money and labor invested in the enterprise, 
is surely not a good and sufficient reason why 
Elizabeth, with the same amount of money and a 
much larger amount of common sense, should not 
try Aer fate on a single acre with a fair prospect 
of success. 

If Elizabeth could raise in any quantity straw- 
berries that would obligingly reach periection 
before or after the general harvest, her fortune 
would assuredly be made—the early ones offering 
the greatest promise in the way of pecuniary gains. 
Remunerative strawberry-raising is not all play; 
there are obstinate droughts and rains and undue 
heat and cold to contend with, to say nothing of 
birds and other thieves; but faithful work pays 
here as well as it does elsewhere, and when the 
reward comes it seems worth the labor. 

If, in addition to raising fine berries, they are 
set off to advantage by careful packing, unlimited 
white paper, and a tasteful fringe of green leaves 
—ferns, for instance, when put into sample boxes 

-a bushel of fruit so cared for would bring a 
larger roll of greenbacks than ten times that 
amount sent to market in the ordinary way. 


EPMos, 


Up to the window struggled some stray shoots of the 
honeysuckle which had mounted the veranda 
lattice, and which, nodding with the breezes, 
seemed making an effort to bid me “ good-morn 
ing.” Through the window came to me, on the 
air Jaden with the scent of new-mown hay, the 
burr of insect, the murmur of water, the plash of 
the wheel at the mill, the click of the mower, the 
note of bird, and the ripple of childish laughter, 
as ‘ Charlie” and “ Lettie” tumbled about on the 
green sward under the trees. The world looked 
very beautiful, and out on the same air which 
came to me so laden with good seemed my soul 
to go out and on as if drawn by an unseen power. 
It mattered not that again and again my eyes 
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turned to the unfinished work before me, out | 
through that open window would go mind and | 
heart, and | thought, Here is a lesson indeed! 

How prone we are to shut ourselves up in the 
narrow circle of our own self-imposed require 
ments and wills and wishes, when all the time} 
there is flowing to us an atmosphere laden with | 
sweetness and beauty and richness and blessing, 
and which would, if but the window of the soul 
were kept open, draw us out of self, out of our own 
littleness and narrowness, into the broad sphere | 
which lies without us and beyond us. And, after | 
all, here is the secret of expansion; for what does 
not lie beyond us to be drawn out into? “ The} 
field is the world,” and there are seed to be sown 
and harvests to be garnered, if we, with willing 
hands and hearts, but allow ourselves to be drawn 
out of self into the needs and hopes and fears and 
aspirations of humanity, which are spoken to us 
by a thousand topgues—not only by the ripple of 
childish laughter which comes like innocent plead- 
ing for a care that will draw out and develop the 
best possibilities of the race, but also in the moan 
of distressed and sorrowing and overworked thou- 
sands for whom some word or act or effort of ours 
might ease the burden of life! 

Alas! that we so shut ourselves in when there 
is all the world, with its busy wheel which grinds 
bread for millions, to go out into—millions who 
are hungering for a satisfying portion, and many 
of whom are feeding on husks—all the world and 
all time and all eternity togooutinto! For he who 
goes out of his own selfishness into the needs “of 
the least of these,’’ has gone out of self into that 
part which lies next to him—of the aggregate 
need of the whole human family, and each in his 
place doing this, each in his way “ preferring one 
another,” how soon humanity would be lifted to a 
more exalted plane of life! It may seem so little 
a thing at the time that we almost turn from it, 
forgetting that it is the multiplied sameness of 
leaf after leaf that forms the beauty and the gran- 
deur of the forest. Yes, and there is all time and 
all eternity to go out into; for he who thus goes 
out of self for others, goes through them by the 
measure of his influence, on and still on to othera, 
and as good ever remains, the influence thus be- 
gun sweeps through time on into eternity. 

And there is everything to induce this. The 
many voices in nature calling us to a more inti 
mate fellowship with its heaven-appointed laws 
the possibilities of good to sin-shriveled humanity, 
the very beauty and richness and sweetness of the 
good itself, as it comes wafted to us through that 
flowing Life which fills all space and which would 
bear us on its ample breast out of self into the 
bosom of infinite goodness and love—all these are 
so many tongues calling to us, “ Come out unto us.” 

Shut up within the narrow sphere of self, a 
host of evils is begotten which in time takes pos- 
session of the citadel, so that, where there should 
be tenderness and sympathy and _ purity and love, 
instead are envy and jealousy and bigotry and 
hatred—evil weeds which cumber the ground and 
cause what should be the garden of the Lord to 
become a “waste, howling wilderness,” unlovely 
and repellant. Everywhere we see this lesson 
illustrated. The air which came to me so fra- 
grant and pure through the open window would, | 
if shut in, soon become stagnant and impure. It | 
must pass out and on if its purity would be pre- 


served. There must be action. The very life of 
God Himself is ever flowing out, and as it comes 


|to us pure and fresh from Him with whom is 


“the fountain of life,” how sweet and rich, laden 
with heavenly fragrance! But shut up within the 
narrow sphere of our own selfish lives, how im- 
pure that life which we have from God alone be- 
comes! Here, also, there must be action if the 
purity is preserved. It must flow out and on to 
others, as we allow its holy influence to draw us 
out of self toward God and His creatures, ‘‘ None 
liveth to himeelf.” 

And where do we see the thought more beauti- 
fully illustrated than in the unselfish action of the 
different members of the natural body, which in 
the Scriptures is spoken of as a type of that one 
body, the Church, whose head is Christ. Each 
member of our natural body serves all the rest, 
working not for self, yet in serving it is itself de- 
veloped into a beautiful symmetry. Nor is there 
any vain strife for supremacy. Suppose, when the 
feet have clambered up the rugged mountain-side, 
and the eye looks out on the varied and beautiful 
landscape of forest and glen, river and plain, and, 
casting an upward glance at the gorgeous glow of 
the purple sunset, it should turn and disdainfully 
say to the feet, ‘‘ You grovel on the earth without 
appreciation or aspiration after this beauty,” 
might not the feet well respond, “Ah! but if I 
had not carried you up the mountain-side, how 
could you have been gladdened by this view ?” 
The mutual dependence of one member upon the 
other in the great body of humanity calls for that 
going out in unselfish action, which, being beat 
for the whole, is ever best for the individual. 

What a lesson in this litthe word, our! And 
how beautiful and varied the range of view which 
lies beyond, as, going out of self, we extend the 
area of vision, till even the “everlasting hills” 
gladden the eye and rejoice the heart! 

Mrs. A. L. WASHBURN. 


“BE YE ALSO READY.” 
EADY, yet faithful to the task 


That we have found to do; 


v So we may leave the threads aright, 
The pattern plain and true 

For the hands that shall take up the work 
And carry its purpose through. 


Ready to turn away from earth 
With all its wealth of bliss, 

And start upon the untried road, 
The way we cannot mias, 

Unto the home that sometimes seems 
So far away from this. 


Ready to plume the spirit’s wing 
To soar beyond the skies; 
Ready to venture from the known, 
To reach the unknown prize; 
Ready, yet starting when He calls, 
With a solemn, sweet surprise. 
Ready, yet knowing not the hour 
We shall be called to go. 
He hath the time in His own hand— 
We gladly leave it eo. 
Or morn or noon or eventide, 
Our Saviour Guide doth know. 
8. J. JonEs. 
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‘’PIPSEY’S STINGY WAYS.” 


E told you several months ago about Abby 
\W Vincent trying to make money keeping 

boarders. Well, we met with her one day 
since, and had a good long talk together. There 
never was an honester woman or one more child- 
like than she is, 

“How do you get on making money, 
hearty?” we said, in real jolly sailor-style, as we 
shook hands with her. “Can you make it pay, or 
will it take all to settle with the ‘butcher and 
baker and candlestick maker,’ and maybe not have 
enough left to buy a silk dress and pay for the 
making of it.” 

We talked a good while. We were hemming 
towels, and she took out her thimble and worked 
while we sat and talked. Ah ha! The same 
worry that has puzzled the housewife ever since 
Mother Eve made her first aprons. No doubt she 
had plucked more fig-leaves than she had occa- 
sion to make up, and the thrifty woman didn’t 
like to throw away good, sound, smooth green 
leaves, when they could be fashioned into such 
tidy, coquettish little aprons ! 

Abby said : 

“ Pipsey, I don’t always know what to do with 
the leavings. You said they were the leaks—the 
wasting of the pennies. Many a time I’ve just 
wished I could see your old familiar top-knot of a 
calash coming in at our front gate. I needed your 
good advice.” 

We shook onr head, and told Abby that we 
hoped she would see us coming some time when 
she needed us, but she would see a starched sun- 
bonnet instead of the beloved calash with which 
her younger years had been so well acquainted, 

We never wore the unfashionable head-gear 
after that good-for-nothing Rhoda Skiles, about a 
month before she died, sent us a comic valentine. 
It was too bad! Oh! it was the awfullest picture! 
in a calash and a pull-back—a smirking, simper- 
ing, silly old creature, a putting on airs and trying 
to show off handsome! We do not like to think 
about it. So we asked Abby questions and she 
answered, and we told her how we manage and how 
we would manage under like circumstances. ‘“ What 
to do with the leavings” is as momentous a ques- 
tion as ‘‘ What becomes of all the pins?” Abby 
knew we had, in boys’ parlance, “ been there.” 

Well, the leavings of bread is one of the main 
leaks in the culinary department. Now, there is 
no need of one ounce of bread being wasted in a 
year, and more especially where there is a big 
family of boarders or hearty children. When we 
had hands we used to try and see how little we 
would waste in all things. Let usseea We did 
tell you how to utilize dry bread and dry slices by 
making it into toast. That isa goud way. An- 
other way, if you cut too much at a meal, and the 
slices become dry and stale, put them in your 
steamer and steam them before a meal, just long 
enough before to have them get cold. It will be 
quite as good as new bread one day old. 


my 


Another plan to save “ heels” of loaves, crusts, 
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and dry slices is to make dressing the same as for 
turkey or chicken. 

Now, Abby, and half the other women who 
think they know all about it, cannot make dress- 
ing right. It is strange, too. Last winter we were 
at two great gatherings where the aim was to have 
feasts and have the best of everything. When the 
plates were filled at the first festival there lay on 
ours a chunk of something solid and whitish in 
appearance. We cut into it, and our knife stuck 
as if the substance were putty. We smelt it, and 
—we didn’t feel hungry; we had eaten enough. 

At the next festival, on our well-filled plate lay 
a fac-simile of the strange substance again. Our 
neighbor beside us said she “ guessed it was some 
sort of a suet pudding that had been boiled, per- 
haps, and had been tied upso tight in the pudding- 
cloth that it had no room to swell.” It looked to 
us—-the waxey, doughy substance—as though it 
was of a kind of material that didn’t want to 
swell—a doughy roll that had been squeezed up 
in the hand tightly. We said to the lady beside 
us: “Is thisa new kind of cake, or what is it, do 
you suppose ?” 

She smiled benignly at our ignorance, and said : 
“That’s dressing; it is made—you know how, 
though—and is some that Judge Von Doodle’s 
wife made.” 

We took a bite out of respect for the family of 
the Von Doodles, and then we silently compared 
it with the dressing made at our own home. We 
never think of making dressing without wetting 
it up with the broth of chicken or turkey. There 
is nothing else that will answer for a substitute, 
and it is this that gives richness and fine flavor to 
dressing. We always keep bits of dry bread for 
this purpose. This saves waste, uses up bits and 
fragments, and in return gives a good, substantial 
dish. There is no better way of saving dry 
bread. 

Boil a fat chicken until it was well done, season 
the broth, and pour some of it over the broken 
bread in a new crock or bowl, cover it up, and let 
it steam until it is all moist and cool enough to 
mix. Now add a little butter; if the fowl was 
not fat, let the little lump be a good deal bigger— 
pepper, salt, if needed all the giblets—tinely 
minced, and if you like the flavor put in a chopped 
onion. Taste and see when the dressing is prop- 
erly seasoned. Do not add too much salt. Mix 
with the hand, and when thoroughly incorporated 
make into cakes like large, round, light biscuits, 
and bake in the oven until brown. Let them cook 
through, or the raw, pasty Von Doodle flavor will 
go with them. Reserve enough of the chicken- 
broth to make into a good gravy to pour over the 
dressing, if one prefers, at the table. 

Meke the gravy only moderately thick by stir- 
ring a spoonful of flour into butter enough to mix 
well. Some cooks spoil gravy by not allowing it 
to boil long enough to cook the flour. These cakes 
of dressing will keep good two or three days in 
warm weather and longer in cold weather, and are 
nice to warm over in the steamer. Really, they 
are better steamed over than they were at first. 
There are a great many articles of food that the 
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friendly steamer transforms into a newer and bet- | 
ter dinner than the original. 

An economical housewife should not be without | 
a steamer. She cannot afford it. Old biscuit | 
steamed and eaten hot are just as good as new. 
But our way to save biscuit, even if they are a} 
week old, is to make a nice chicken gravy, split 
the biscuit, lay into the boiling gravy a few min- 
utes, pour out into a deep bowl, and when cold cut 
in slices and fry in the spider in butter until 
browned on both sides. This is excellent, and our 
own invention for the boy boarders, who liked | 
“chicken-pie the way Miss Potts made 'em.” 

Another way to save broken or dry bread so as 
to have it ready for the time of need is to toast it 
slowly in the pan in the oven. Let it dry com- 
pletely, as well as toast. Then put it in a muslin 
sack and hang it in adry place. When you make 
noodles, which is a very good dish if not made too 
frequently, dip some of this toast bread in boiling 
water to soften it, and lay it in the bottom of the 
warm tureen before you pour into it the noodles. | 
The toasty flavor will add to the merits of this 
humble dish 

It is good to add a handful of it in making a 
bread pudding of milk, sugar, eggs, and bread- 
crumbs. It gives a finer flavor. Folks say our 
bread puddings are very good, and while we are 
on the subject we will give the formula: 

To a quart of milk take two eggs, three large 
spoonfuls of sugar, nicely beaten and mixed to- 
gether, then crumb in dry bread and crusts until 
your baking bowl] is nearly full. Press the pieces 
under to wet them well, scatter in a handful of | 
raisins, sprinkle sugar over the top, stand in a hot 
oven, and bake half an hour, or until the custard 
is “set.” When cold, put in dessert dishes, with 
two or three spoonfuls of sweetened cream poured 
over, and a little grating of nutmeg on top. 

Now, we have in the long-ago times, when we 
did a great deal of housework without any help, 
on washing day, when pressed for time, boiled 
this kind of a pudding instead of baking it. It is 
just as good, but does not look quite so appetizing. 
Put into a clean spider over a moderate fire, and 
by the time it has boiled up once it is done. 

We had a girl once who had the knack of 
“doing things” well. She never covered up her 
loaves of bread closely the same day they were 
baked. When taken from the oven a linen bread- 
cloth was laid over them lightly, and they were 
not put into the tin box with the lid until the next 
morning. She said that was the reason the last 
loaf eaten had sometimes a hint of tasting sour in 
the centre of it. 

We all know that closely covering up anything 
while it is warm will cause fermentation. Peas, 
beans, corn, meat, or vegetables often sour, and 
the wonder is what caused it. Let us all put this 
and that together, and learn from experience. 

Our girl had a way of saving old bread that was 
worth knowing. She would cut the slices in two 
and dip them in pancake batter and fry them 
brown—the batter made of sour milk, soda, eggs, 
and flour, the same as for pancakes. Let the spi- | 
der be hot with melted butter and meat fryings 
in it. 

Another handy breakfast dish she made by put- 
ting a dozen crackers in a deep dish, pour over 
them a little boiling water, and cover closely and | 


let them steam until they were swollen large. | bread and butter and coffee. 


Then fry in butter in the epider, season with salt 


|and pepper, let them remain a few minutes, then 


take up in a dish already warmed and waiting. 

We often see dry pieces of cheese thrown away 
and wasted. Itis common table refuse. Now this 
should not beso, Like the old woman’s medicine, 
“Tt costed money.” 

We have made more than one breakfast for our 
family, good breakfasts, too, which owed their 
excellence to some scrappy bits of dry cheese. 
This is the way we did, and we studied it up our- 
self, after reading what an old con‘ributor wrote 
about people giving up tough steak and juicy sir- 
loin at their present fabulous prices and betaking 
themselves to good, rich, nutritious, cheap cheese. 

We had a dry piece, say two-thirds of a pound, 
which we grated and put into a spider with two 
spoonfuls of butter al a little water, and stirred 
it to prevent scorching until it melted; then added 


| a teaspoonful of made mustard, a couple of crack- 


ers rolled fine, a dash of pepper, and half a cupful 
of sweet cream. We spread this on dry toast. 
With good bread and butter and soft boiled eggs 
this made a nice breakfast. 

To vary it, we sometimes put a cupful of cheese 
crumbs in half a pint of milk and boil it until the 
cheese melts. This is handier than to grate the 
cheese. Have two eggs well beaten, season with 
pepper, salt, and butter, turn in the eggs, stirring 
briskly, and when well cooked pour it over the 
slices of hot toast waiting on a platter. 

We do not think it advisable to cut the cheese 
at all. Better put on a napkin on the cheese-tray 
with the knife beside it, and let each one cut a 
piece as they may want. 

Sometimes cold turkey or chicken will be left 
over and no one will care for it. This is generally 
the result when the fow! has been one of the prin- 
cipal dishes for too many days in the week. Mer 
get tired of the same dish day after day. 

We have found this a good way to use up cold 
roast fowl: Cut off all the meat you can and 
mince it finely. Then take a pint of oysters, put 
a layer of cracker-crumbs in the bottom of the 
deep baking-dish, then a layer of fowl, then oys- 
ters, then cracker-crumbs, and so on, adding salt 
and pepper as you need, until all the material has 
been disposed of. Then pour over this part of the 
oyster liquor and put it in the oven for half an 
hour. Then take the liquor that remains, one 
egg well beaten, and little butter and cracker- 
crumbs, and pour over the top and let it brown 
nicely. 

This makes oyster-pie and disposes very agree- 
ably of the meat that was on the frame of the 
ignored fowl. It is a satisfaction to save things 
in a way like this. 

Or, one can make nice croquettes out of cold 
fowl or veal. Chop a cupful of the meat to its 
very finest; then have a piece of butter melting 
in the pan or spider on the stove, stir into it a 
spoonful of milk, with flour or corn-starch, 
eneugh to make it like drawn butter sauce. Cook 
this thoroughly, and then add a beaten egg and 
the minced meat, with salt and pepper to taste. 
Spread this out on a platter, about an inch thick. 
For breakfast the next morning, make the cro- 
quettes, dip them in cracker crumbs, and fry in 
lard or butter. This helps to make a nice break- 
fast with hot baked potatoes and steak and good 
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The Deacon likes our way of making soup bet- 
ter than his mother’s way. She used to strain 
hers, while we leave in the ingredients. A dish 
this soup immediately after sitting down to 
dinner prepares the appetite for the solid and 
substantial part of the meal. 

Take a beef bone and break it up well; boil it 
three hours, and then add, in time that they may 
cook all to pieces, two potatoes, three onions, some 
cabbage, two turnips, and celery and carrots, if 
liked. Season with pepper and salt, but do not 
make it taste much of them. Better let each one 
at table season to suit himself. We used to make 
soup for hired men, when onions enough to season 
could not be bought. We remedied this lack by 
gathering the last year’s onion-tops in the garden 
and cooking them. It made an admirable substi- 
tute; so of turnip-tops; the tender green sprouts 
imparted a fine flavor to the soup and improved 
the appearance of it. 

Our boarders used to like our chicken-patties. 
Men are only children of larger growth, and all 
children are fond of patties, as they are of turn- 
overs. Now we have seen women who would not 
pnt patties before men for fear of being laughed at. 
Never fear. They will be pleased and it will be 
something new. Just try itsome time. Cook a 
fowl until tender, shred up the meat with a fork 
jnto small pieces. Then put into a saucepan with 
aome of the broth and season with pepper, salt, 
and butter. Thicken with a little flour and with 
the yelk of an egg or two. 

Line some patty-pans with good crust that is 
not very rich or short; better make it with milk 
and baking-powder, like good, crisp biscuit. 
Rub the crust over with white of egg and bake 
nicely, but not too much. Then put in the chicken- 
filling, cut out a round top crust, with a little 
round hole in the centre for a cover, and put on, 
and by the time that it is slightly brown the 
pretty, cute, little patties will bedone. Send them 
to the table while hot, or make the shape that our 
mothers used to make boiled apple dumplings, the 
round crust caught up on top in a little pucker. 
They are funny and are a change. “Old daddy 
Fisher,” one of the dearest old men our childhood 
knew, used to say—bleas his dear old memory, 
how fragrant it is!—“ 1 allus likes to top off with 
suthin’ nice; kind o’ leaves a good taste in a body’s 
mouth, like!” 

For him, especially, my mother used on baking- 
lays to make a “sweet loaf.’ We make it, too. 
If it was good for Daddy Fisher it is good for 
others. On baking-day we leave out enough of 
the sponge for one or maybe two sweet loaves. 
Let the lump of dough, before it has risen at all, 
be about the size of a coffeecup. While light, 
work into it two eggs, balf a cup of butter, and a 
teacup of sugar. Let the spices be ginger and cin- 
namon. Knead well. Bake in a round pan toa 
delicate brown. Cut in slices for breakfast and 
tea. 

We often buy flank, salt it, let it lie a day or 
a0, then roll it up, tie it with twine, and boil it 
until well done. When cold slice thin. Or, if 
you want to make more yet out of your thirty-cent 
investment, make a dressing of bread-crumbs, with 
a sharp knife lift the thin skin on the inside of 
the piece of flank and put the dressing under it; 
secure it, roll it up, tie with a twine, and boil till 
done. Cut in slices when cold. 
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In cooking fish, it is a good way to wrap them 
up in a cloth tied in place and boil them. They 
come to the table then on a hot platter, and can 
be cut up and each one serve for himself, with 
salt, pepper, and butter. 

One learns a great many things by experience 
for instance, the trouble with rhubarb-pies is that 
the juice runs out in baking. To remedy this we 
always prepare the stalks the night before 
then they will have less moisture; or we bake 
them and put in the sugar afterward by running 
a knife round the upper crust and lifting it off 
We like this way best. 

One pound of raisins stewed, with half their 
bulk of grapes, cherries, or currants, will make 
four pies in shallow tins, with light upper crusts. 
If too juicy, dredge slightly with flour. 

For custard-pies—nice, good ones—we take 
three large, fresh eggs, beat them with the Dover 
three heaping spoonfuls of white sugar, a pinch 
of salt, and three coffee-cups of unskimmed milk. 
This makes a good custard. Flour three pie-tins, 
bake until the custard sets, and when done slip 
the pies off the tins on to a foided paper or cloth. 
Never put the filling into the tins until the in- 
stant you stand it in the oven. 

A great many of our “stingy ways” we learned 
from an old lady with whom our first and most 
impressible girlhood’s years were passed. She 
was a thrifty, shifty Green Mountain woman, the 
wife of a poor shoemaker. Werevere her memory 
to-day, while we undoubtedly wear housewifely 
laurels that are hers by right. Let us hope that 
the palms of Heaven are more to her than our 
poor, perishable praise. 

A weary, despairing wife and mother once said 
to us, when we talked of the glory of that beauti- 
ful land: “Oh! I do hope there will be no cooking 
to do!” 

We often think of her poor, worldly cry. 

What if there is? If we work here, glad t 
make our families happy, some of the joy of Hea- 
ven is ours already. Even here is blessed peace 
and comfort and happinees, and every day we live 
we learn that life hath its barren years, its faith- 
less days, its green and fruitful valleys, its hopes 
fulfilled, its glad fruitions and prayers answered, 
and “life, too, hath its Tabor heights and its lofty 
mounts of heavenly recognition.” 

Pipsey Ports. 


LICHENS FROM WAYSIDE ROCKS. 
No. 18. 

WISH I could describe to you, dear friends— 
| especially those of you who are shut in from 
most of the enjoyments of out-coor life—the 
full beauty of the scene upon which my eyes 
feasted one day during the spring just passed. On 
a lovely afternoon when the air was balmy with 
odors of opening blossoms, a merry party of us 
started out in a large carriage for a drive to the 
lake—the favorite summer resort, lying about four 
miles distant. Soon we left the outskirts of the 
great city, and reached the beautiful shell road, 
smooth almost as a floor, over which our carriage 
bowled along with the easy motion of a rocking- 
chair. On one side lay a broad deep canal, with 
| high green banks, and in its waters the shadows 
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of the trees were reflected far down below the sur- 
face. Small schooners were lying here and there 
along the shore, and before long we met one com- 
ing up the stream, its small white sails filled by 
the breeze—the first real vessel I ever saw in mo- 
tion. On the other hand the road was skirted by 


forest trees of lowland growth—cypress, silver- | 


maple, and swamp willow—and in many places 
tangled masses of vines and undergrowth made 


impenetrable green depths, reminding me of the | 


forest jungles we read of. 
Sometimes long rows of Cherokee roses hedged 


the way, reaching up into the trees and hanging | 


down again in graceful festoons, while close to the 
roadside, among the tall grasses, were myriads of 


blue flags in bloom, and the broad, fan-like leaves | 


of the dwarf palmetto grew in marshy places. 

But I cannot 
how lovely it was—at least to any one who ad 
mires all such pictures of nature as I do. I felt 
almost as if there was no need to go farther in 
search of more, and could have sat there all the 
afternoon, drinking in the wild beauty of this pic 
ture, which the hand of man had never touched. 
But we had no time to linger over it now. What 
a chatter of tongues there was as we sped along, 
viewing something of fresh interest continually ! 
What exclamations of delight from two of us, to 
whom all this was entirely new, and of amuse- 
ment at our raptures from those to whom it was 
an old story! Another cousin, from the far North, 
had flown down upon us—like a bird of passage 
—for a few days, and for the first time in her life 


she saw magnolias, live-oaks, roses blooming out | 
of doors in early May, and many of the half-tropi- | 


cal plants which flourish here. 


The drive seemed all too short, but when we | 


reached the lake and I looked at last on the deep, 


boundless sea, I sat spell-bound, fascinated with the | 


sight. The broad expanse of waters, softly rip- 
pled by the breeze, stretching away to meet the 
horizon; the little sailboats and fishing-skiffs 
skimming about, and far in the distance on this 
trackless main a ship outward bound, calmly pur- 
suing its course, its beautiful sails spread, like 
some great, white-winged bird sweeping over the 
waters. True, there were no foam-capped billows 
such as I had longed to see, no murmur of the 
waves as on the ocean shore, but it was really a 
part of the sea, flowin 
its contemplation filled me with a deep ecstasy. 
After a long, satisfying gaze we brought our 


eyes back to the scene close around us, and paas- | 


ing by the hotel and handsome pavilion, where 
opera and concert entertainments are given on 
summer nights, drove along the broad shell walks 
of the “Garden of Paradise ’”’—it might be called 
—where the hand of art has done all it could to 
make the shore as attractive as the water. Minia- 
ture avenues of small trees make charming places 
to promenade, with rustic seats in their cool shades 
to rest upon. Brilliant flower-beds of verbenas, 
phloxes, and petunias are dotted here and there; 
“Paul and Virginia” stand at a little fountain, 
whose waters, going up through the tube of their 
small umbrella, fall dripping over its edge, like a 
shower. A tiny lake, half encircled by mossy 
rocks over which vines are clambering, holds on 
its surface a water-lily, whose beautiful blossems 
were attracting much attention. 

The figure of “ Andromeda,” seated upon high 
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begin to make you see half| 


into this great inlet, and | 


|rocks among the trees, guards the entrance to 
| labyrinth of low, closely trimmed shrubbery, whose 
intricate walks so puzzle the pedestrian who first 
attempts to wind his way among them that some. 
|times an hour is spent in making the journey 
through and out, although it occupies a space of 
not more than one hundred and fifty feet in length. 
The other girls, to whom walking was a pleasure, 
| left the carriage and ventured into it, finding their 
way with very little trouble, as one of them had 
| learned it before; but I was content to sit at rest- 
ful ease, enjoying the beauty around me and look- 
ing out over the water, watching the ships and the 
pleasure boats. Of course, it could not last long, 
and before the sun was down we had to leave the 
lovely spot. I gathered a few of the little white 
|shells of which the walks were made to bring 
away as mementos of the place, and then, giv- 
ing a long, lingering, regretful look backward, 
watched it vanish from sight as we drove home- 
ward by the same beautiful woodland route. 

We stopped on the way where the flags grew 
thickest to gather some of their blossoms, and the 
Ohio girl cut a great palmetto leaf to carry home 
in her trunk, as a curiosity to show her friends 

Some day, when far away from all this loveli- 
ness, I shall paste the flag, which I have pressed, 
in one of my books of treasures, and paint some of 
the little shells with a picture of blue sea waves 
and a tiny boat upon them, and before my eyes 
will come the vision of that enchanting day that 
can never die—the day we went to “ Paradise,” 

LIcHEN. 


““WORDS HAVE WINGS.” 


My Dear Giris:—We have thought of 
thoughts as powers, instrumentalities which help 
| to mold the character and the individual. Words 
|are one of the many messengers of thought, and 
| they, too, exert a powerful influence for good or 

evil, It is as natural to find expression, more or 
| less constantly, in speech as it is to breathe, and, 
| unfortunately, we too frequently give as little 
| thought to the effect of the words we speak as we do 
| to the necessity of constant breathing. 

| An impulse seizes us, our lips unclose, and forth 
| rush the winged syllables whose flight is instant, 
and instantly they fly beyond our control or recall 
|forever. We may forget what we have said as 
soon as we have spoken, yet we know not where 
it has flown; and it may confront us again some- 
time in form and with results that awaken the 
| most poignant pain and deep but vain regret, or 
it may awaken pleasure and delight, according as 
|we have sown and according as we have been 
understood ; for it is not only necessary to con- 
sider what we say and the manner in which we 
speak, but the condition of the person to whom 
we speak, 

Goéthe says, “It is of nature to communicate 
one’s self; it is culture to receive what is commu- 
nicated as it is given.” Undoubtedly we are all 
children of nature, and no less sure is it that we 
most of us lack culture, the culture which is to 

| put self-absorption, self-deification, sufficiently to 
one side to be able to enter into others’ thoughts 
and feelings, to receive what they give with the 
light and understanding which it bears to their 


mind. 





If words are winged—as we know, both happily 
and unhappily, that they are—these propelling 

ngs hold in their substance thorny, poisoned 
spikes, which, when unsheathed, may smite and 
wound with deathless wounds; or else they are 
covered with softest, sweetest down, with which 
we are rested, comforted, refreshed, as they fan 
their perfumed breath within the deepest recesses 

our human hearts. 

We often try to still the voice of accusing con- 
science by assuring ourselves that we have said 

thing. “It was only a word.” Yes; it was 
but a word! But it is impossible for human eyes 

r human understanding to follow or to know all 

results of even one word. And we forget that 
io Omniscient eyes results are seen ever with the 

imittal of asin. I often think, when mourning 
ver some lapse from truth, how constantly we 
poor, erring children must still be pressing the 
thorny crown upon the Divine Head, how con- 
tantly we must still wound and pierce the side 
ind heart of Him who loved and suffered for us. 

And we, not thinking, not caring, or perhaps 
only thinking to establish ourselves, to show, our 

wn superiority and wisdom, will utter words 
which shall cast a breath of calumny upon another 
weak and erring like ourselves, and, like ourselves, 
in need of sympathy and strength. Just that one 
breath may have power of filling other minds with 
falsity, inducing a state of constant suspicion and 
prejudice, which renders any impartial judgment 
impossible, and thus may be the beginning of 
causing a life-long sorrow, of adjusting on another 
a heavy, life-long burden. 

{ swift word of anger and injustice may rive 
the bonds of years, may bear in its wake a deso 
lation that can never be removed. Perhaps the 
word for which we seek to justify ourselves may 
have been a sharp, unloving word to one who has 
loved and cherished us, perhaps a cruel taunt to 
one who has been kind to us, or a bitter word to 
one who ever seeks to be but just. All such words 
inflict cruel suffering, and if they heal they leave 
deep scars which stil] may give pain by their 
heavy throbbing. 

4nd alas! the bitter words of bitter quarrels, in 
which every word is like an arrow, and even as 
they are sped they meet a flying shaft in quick 
return, Ah! how we need to set a watch over 
the door of our mouths that nothing may escape 
therefrom which can harm oureelves or harm any 
other. We cannot hurt others without hurting 
ourselves, nor can we hurt ourselves without hurt- 
ing others, 

If we can form no estimate of the harm thought- 
leas, selfish, unkind, fault-finding, bitter, and untrue 
words may do, so also can we form no estimate of 
the blessings carried in words of gentle, loving 
truth. When we arrive at that stage where we 
can speak the truth in /ove, then shall we be likely 
never to be willing to give another a moment's 
pain that we would not wish to bear ourselves, 
nor shall we say of nor to others those things 
which we should not wish said of or to ourselves. 
If we could only forget self-love and self-interest 
supposed self-interest) long enough to remember 

| we are all very much alike in that 

‘Our hearts are strong so that one touch, 
Careless or rough, may jar the whole ;” 
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fully our states of mind; that a pleasant word, a 
loving act, a sweet strain, or a discordant jar affect 
us all very much alike—then would, perhaps, the 
scales fall from before our eyes, and we should see 
some of our many lapses and many of our no less 
frequent opportunities. 

To make our words pure, tender, helpful, and 
true, we must keep our minds and hearts pure and 
tender and true. If we think gentle, charitable 
thoughts, words expressive of these thoughts will 
naturally flow from our lips. If we think truly 
and speak the truth of our thought, if we love 
one another truly and speak the words of our love, 
our language will bear the evidence of love and 
truth and will be food for the tree of life. There 
is nothing which gives such power to our words 
as deep, gentle, charitable love that is ever lit by 
the light of truth. 

Appreciative, sympathetic words are constantly 
needed by our fellow-travelera toward eternity. 
A word of loving cheer to one who is despondent, 
a word of loving courage to one who is weary or 
perplexed, a word of loving encouragement to 
one who is striving and struggling in the battle 
of life, might change the whole face of life for 
them, might encourage to renewed effort, might 
bearten to renewed struggle, might comfort to re- 
newed faith and strength. It is not a trivial 
thing to heed each simple utterance that we make, 
and it is of the greatest importance that we realize 
the fatefulness of possible results. To be able to 
speak true and noble words, words which shall 
bear living and bountiful results of goodness—for 
those words, no matter how well chosen, which 
are chosen and spoken for effect, will ultimately 
fail in effect and will leave only the deadest of 
ashes in the hearts of their utterers—we must think 
the thoughts and live the lives of which truth and 
nobility form the essence. 

AUNTIE. 


MARRYING THE FAMILY. 


UNT EUNICE,” said Emily, a little resent- 

‘fully, “I intend to marry George himeelf, 

4 and not all his family.” 

“ Nevertheless, you will, in effect, marry all his 
ancestral line, and it’s a matter of a great deal of 
importance to you what manner of people they 
were. They will have their effect upon your life 
happiness, even though you never saw their faces 
nor heard their names. Family history repeats 
itself over and over. Not that I have anything 
againet George, Emily, or his father’s family. | 
only suggest that you know but little about them, 
and ought to know more before you take such an 
important etep.” 

“What do you consider good ancestral quali- 
ties ?” asked Emily, smiling. 

“ Piety first,” said auntie, as she placidly pur- 
sued her knitting. “I never would marry into a 
godless line. Industry, too, is very important. 
Those who break the commandment, ‘Six days 
shalt thou labor,’ are never prospered or blessed 
of God. An idler makes a very unhappy home. 
There is a ‘ busy idleness,’ too, which is worse than 
sitting still, because it leads one into the way of 
great temptations. It is not a great honor for a 
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player. They are quite apt to be champions in 
nothing else.” 

Emily’s cheek flushed a little at this point, but 
she made no remark. 

“ Bad, bitter, revengeful blood in a family is a 
terrible legacy to hand down. So is a general 
fault-finding spirit. Intemperance can hardly 
bring more wretchedness into a door. You re- 
member poor Lillian Day and her sad match. 
Albert was a dashing, handsome young man, but 
he inherited his father’s and his grandfather's 
evil, quarrelsome disposition, and when he came 
to settle down to life’s work was always in a state 
of war with those about him, besides being a tyrant 
at home.” 

“ Auntie, you do take a very uncomfortable view 
of this subject. You cannot expect everybody to 
belong to such good old family lines as you and 
Uncle Rufus. Do you expect all the bad ones to 
remain single?” 

“Tt would be a blessing if they did,” said Aunt 
Eunice, calmly. “The sooner such lines die out 
the better. You think I put the matter in a very 
serious light, Emily, but it is none too serious 
when you consider that the happiness of a lifetime 
depends upon it.” 

{unt Eunice may have held Utopian views on 
this subject of marrying a man’s whole family, but 
her views will bear pondering, and the subject may 
well have more weight than it does in the minds 
of thoughtless young girls, who often give their 
promise very lightly. OLIVE. 


THIS AND THAT. 
j\ROM the South I come to the Home Circle 

4 with summer greetings to each member of 

our household. 

Winter tarried long even in our Southern homes, 
and when we had bidden him a glad good-bye, 
had begun to feel that Spring was indeed with us 
once more, Winter slipped back againall unaware, 
snatched the flowers from her cap, and nipped the 
roses on her bosom with his frosty breath. It al- 
most seemed as if the bitter spirit of envy had 
sprung up among the seasons, so very spiteful 
seemed his return, just when gentle Spring was 
ringing her fairy hare-bella, was waking up the 
sleeping princess of the woods with her wooing 
voice, was molding with dainty fingers the cup- 
ping rose petals, and weaving her tapestry of vio- 
lets and daisies among the velvety mosses. 

The timid maiden grew disheartened at the 
spoiling of her beauties, and silently, with a long 
rain of tears, gave place to Summer. She pro- 
claims her arrival with resounding song from 
forest and field, and bears her with the grace of 
swaying bough and rustling leaves, with dainty 
stepping over “grassy lawns” and whispered plan- 
ning with breezes and showers ef their share of 
the work in all this busy time. 

She awakes betimes her handmaidens—the 
arrowy sunbeams—and appoints them their task, 
while she is here and there and everywhere, with 
dewy eyes bending over the sleeping oxalis, then 
darting away, away to deck the waving corn with 
a tassel or set a pearly bloom in the waiting cotton 
fields. 

Then back again she hies on the breath of the 
morning to touch with her wand the fledgling in 
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the soft nest among the hedges, to tip with gold 

the butterfly’s plume or touch with green the 
humming-bird’s crest. Not an atom of all her 
duty she forgets, be it homely or grand, in all this 
vast household of hers. 

What an example of industry, untiring, never 
failing, of the little upon little, of the Scottish 
“many a mickle makes a muckle.” It has been 
wisely arranged that Nature is an unerring guide 
If she does sometimes seem to get out of groove 
and give us too much rain or too much shine, a 
which the thoughtless will grumble, all is sure to 
come out right at the lust. All is for the best 
Even our mishaps prove it. 

An anecdote is to the point here of a man—one 
of those “constitutionally tired”? ones, easy-going 
care-free, always behind in the race. An acci- 
dental slip of his ax inflicted a severe cut on his 
foot, by which for a long time he was really dis. 
abled for the work that he never liked. 

Kind neighbors came to the rescue. One day 
of each week they set apart to work his crop, and 
the result was he made more than he ever had 
before. So even he was constrained to say; 
“ Everything is for the best.” 

So when I sit in the cool shade and shel! th: 
green peas or string the beans for the family din- 
| ner, I feel that my share of providing that dinner 
|is too pleasant; for there is no worrying in the 
hot kitchen for me. If I am sometimes reminded 
of the breaking of life’s hopes by the brittle snap- 
ping of the beans in my fingers, still I am content; 
| for my life now is mostly free from pain. 

Kind friends have provided a wheel chair, by 
means of which | wal many happy hours in the 
yard and orchard and even hoe a little among my 

| flowers. 

A half century will soon round to in my life, 
and as I look back through the long vista of year 
I can recall so many things left undone, so many 
neglected opportunities dropped along the way 
side never to be recovered, I would fain turn me 
back and gather them up. But alas! only the 
future is ours! In reaching for things that are 
past we only too often “reap a harvest of vain 
regrets.” 

How fleet are the years as we grow old! The 
lives of those growing old may be likened to the 
modes of travel now and when they were younger 
In our childhood it seemed ages from one Christ- 
mas to another, just as to the wayfarer seemed the 
resting-places on life’s highway atthat day. Now 
to the traveler, as with us, all is changed, as the 
locomotive whirls one from city to city with start 
ling speed, and the years seem flying on the wings 
of the lightning to join those that are past. 

May we, as we near the grand terminus, possess 
our souls in peace, calmly leaving the baggage of 
care and trusting all to our great Conductor. 

Among the many cherished wishes of my gir! 
hood was one to visit the sea, to go out on its vast 
expanse and view “the mirrors of God’s immen- 
sity above, around, beneath.” But that hope van 
ished with my youth and I now look forward to 
the launching on the shoreless eternity, where we 
will behold not His reflected sublimity but the 
reality. Aunt Rena. 





Hore nothing from “ luck,” and the probabili- 
ties are that you will be so forewarned and fore- 








armed thatall shallow observers will call you lucky. 
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Mothers’ Department, 


BE PATIENT WITH THE LITTLE ONES. | 


expect in their children the staid and per- 
sistent efforts of the adult. They are run- 
ning over with electric life; they dance and sing ; 
they cannot walk straight to an object; they swing 
and wind around, go to and fro, and by turning 
in and out make the distance as long as possible; 
they do not incline to do anything in a set and 
mechanical way; they delight in experiments, 
and, like children of a larger growth, their ex- 
periments are not always a success; allowances 
must always be made for their ignorance, for their 
curiosity; they “ want to see the wheels go round ;” 
they are philosophers in search of the wind, and 
they will cut open the bellows as the most direct 
way of finding it. Their mischief is oftener the 
effect of curiosity than a purpose to do wrong. 
Parents should make it a study to find innocent 
amusements and useful employments for their 
children. It is difficult to do this at all times 
It requires care and thought and patience and 
constant effort. But in the end there will be great 
gain. By gentle and constant pressure the habits 
of order and usefulness will be formed, and they 
will be a comfort and help during the whole life. 
This is much better than constant suppression. 
Many parents seem to be only capable of forbid- 
ding, “ Don’t do this; don’t do that; stop your 
noise!” are constantly on their lips. How much 
better to provide something for them todo! Chil- 
dren makea noise to give vent to the power within 
them. The voice is the safety-valve for the escape 
of their superabundant steam; a power which, 
wisely directed, will make them intelligent and 
useful men and women. Direct their energies to 
some useful end. Supply them with pictures for 
albums, books to read when they are able to 
do it; let them run and jump and shout on proper 
occasions; trust them to do errands, to deliver 
messages, and render little services ; let them test 
their strength in harmless ways, and their skill in 
attractive forme. Do not find fault unless it is 
really necessary. 
or your finger in constant rebuke. Give the little 
soj urners your sympathy, they will feel it; your 
wisdom, they will profit by it; your help, they 


| {RENTS must not be so unreasonable as to 


will appreciate it more than you imagine. In-| 


stead of trying to suppress their exuberant energies 
and rebuking them for the life which bubbles over 
in voice and act, bend them to some useful work. 
Lead, instead of driving them; help them to do 
right, instead of hindering them from action. 


HINTS AND HELPS. 


EARLY TRAINING.—To shape the character of 
a child aright is a task which perhaps only those 
who have themselves been wisely disciplined in 


youth are thoroughly competent to perform. Few 
know how to go about it; fewer still possess the 
requisite patience and equanimity to adhere per- 
sistently to the rules under which alone it can be 
accomplished. The great difficulty is with those 


Do not be raising your voice | 


strong propensities which, wholesome in them- 
selves and implanted in our nature for wise pur- 
poses, may become, if unregulated by principle, 
the source of the worst vices and the most heinous 
crimes. 


NEEDED DiscipLineE.—The duty of self-knowl- 
edge and self-culture along some one definite line 
should be impressed on every young person. It is 
not selfish; on the contrary, it is what makes it 
possible to be of any real good to others. For, 
when any one is doing his own true work in the 
best way, he is always benefiting his fellow-men, 
whether he is conscious of it or not. Beyond this, 
however, it is chiefly through the discipline of 
this culture that we come to nnileniaell others 
and to know how to help them. One who is vigor- 
ously bending himself to his own life-duties is in 
a far better position to give intelligent aid to oth- 
ers in their struggles than one who, having no 
purpose, devotes himself to forming or mending 
those of other people. 


Dress oF Girts —Every girl should be taught 
to consider the style of dress best suited to her 
own face and figure, whether it be fashionable or 
no. The draperies that look well on a tall, slender 
damsel are utterly out of place on a short, dumpy 
one, and yet each may look captivating in her own 
way. She who has red hair and a florid com- 
plexion must choose different tints and colors from 
her pale sister with dark tresses; but there is 
beauty in each if they will not both run foolishly 
after the same color or shape because, and only 
because, it is the fashion. 


Every girl should be brought up to mend her 
own clothes and do a certain share of a younger 
sister's or brother’s, or something for Ler parents. 
Even where people are rich enough to keep 
lady’s-maids, it does not follow that their children 
will be able to do go to the end of their lives. 


ALL babes and young children should have 
their frocks made high in the neck and with long 
sleeves during the cold part of the year. If short 
sleeves are allowed in summer, they ought to come 
nearly to the elbow, as any cold or chill may be 


| only too easily conveyed from the upper part of 


the arm to the chest, and children cannot be 
healthy and well unless they are thoroughly and 
comfortably protected against draughts and sud- 
den changes of temperature. 


A Goop Morner.—“ One good mother,” says 
George Herbert, “is worth a hundred schoolmas- 
ters. In the home she is loadstone to all hearts 
and loadstar to all eyes.” Imitation of her is con- 
stant—imitation which Bacon likens to a “globe 
of precepts.” It is instruction; it is teaching with- 
out words, often exemplifying more than tongue 
can teach. In the face of bad example, the best 
precepts are of but little avail. The example is 
followed, not the precepts. Indeed, precept at 
variance with practice is worse than useless, inas- 
much as it only serves to teach that most cowardly 
of vices—hy pocrisy. z 
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TEACH THE CHILDREN. | of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics ge; 
- erally upon the human system.” 
TJ E present the following extracts from a cir This is accompanied by a law requiring the 
\\ cular issued by the Women’s Christian | teachers to be prepared to pass an examination 
Temperance Union, believing that they | this subject, as well as in other required branches 
cannot fail to be of interest to our readers. In 1884, therefore, four hundred thousand chi! 
No one questions the vital importance to our|dren in Michigan, with all their teachers, wil! 
country of the temperance question. But there is | begin to be instructed in the important subject 
a wide difference of opinion as to the modes of | the hygienic care of the human body, with expe. 
dealing with it. cial reference given te the effects of alcoho! and 
The Women’s Christian Temperance Union be- | narcotics. 
lieves that the educational method is one of the) The Women’s Christian Temperance Union o! 
surest and shortest ways of reaching the desired | Pennsylvania desire to have a similar law passed 
end. We believe that people are intemperate | by our next Legislature, which will meet in 188 
from ignorance rather than from choice, and that | To secure this it will be nec ssary to have the 
if the facts relating to the evil effects of alcohol | State thoroughly organized, and they invite the 
were fully known, the common sense of the com- | co-operation of all thoughtful citizens. 
munity would introduce a reform upon such a| The Medical News of August 4th, 1883, thus 
sure foundation as would lead to the most impor- | speaks of the work in one of its editorials: 
tant and lasting benefits to the nation. “The evils of intemperance are seen by physi- 
Dr. Willard Parker, of New York, one of our | cians more frequently, perhaps, than by any other 
best American physicians, in a recent letter, | classof men, ifwe except the officials in our courts 
says: and prisons. Kum is the most fertile source of 
“We shall never control alcohol until we have | physical disease and deterioration, to say nothing 
taught the people—first, what alcohol is; second, | of its resulta—wastefulness, crime, and moral de- 
what it will do to us if we drink it; third, what it | struction. 
will make us do. I cam see no way that thiscan| “To combat this gigantic evil, the Women’s 
be done but through the echools.” Christian Temperance Union has begun at the 
A text-book teaching these elementary facts in | beginning. They aim at the education of the 
the hands of every child in the land, as soon as | young in the principles of physiology and hygiene 
it is old enough to read, is what we want. A law | as applied to alcohol, opium, and their congeners. 
requiring such teaching in all our public schools | To do this they propose to obtain the enactment 
would be the wisest kind of temperance legisla- | of laws in all the States similar to those now in 
tion. It isa question of intelligence in the begin- | force in Vermont and Michigan, viz.: that there 
ning, easily controlled if we then let in the light, | shall be in the public schools, as one of the regular 
but no easy task if we wait until it becomes one of | studies, elementary scientific instruction in phys- 
imperious appetite. iology and hygiene, which shall give special promi- 
Our boys and girls must be taught that alcohol | nence to the effects of stimulants and narcotics upon 
lessens the brain-power, weakens the muscular! the human system. Public sentiment shall thus 
strength, dwarfs the growth, inflames the baser | be created by public knowledge of the character, 
passions, blunts the sensibilities, debases the feel-| extent, and influence of the evil. It is in the 
ings, and weakens the will. They must be taught, | school-house that the dram-shop shall find its 
further, that the crime and pauperiem of society | strongest foe. Give it twenty years and it will 
result from it, that the most appalling hereditary | win. 
consequences are often entailed upon theoffspring | “These women mean business, and they go about 
and descendants of those who indulge in its use. | it in a most business-like way. Their plans for 
Possessing this knowledge, our Seve and girls | work are as elaborate as those of any political party 
will grow up pure from the dangerous habit, and | No prentice hand has sketched them out. They use 
will bring into mature life unpoisoned bodies and | no inveetives, no polemics, no sarcasm, no oratory, 
brains with which to meet the problems of their | but hard, scientific facts and well-founded statistics. 
existence. They will know how to resist the evil| “ Asa public journal, striving for the health of 
when it confronts them, and will be able to legis-| the community, we can strongly commend this 
late concerning it with intelligence and power. action and place ourselves heartily in accord with 
In Michigan, Vermont, and New Hampshire | the calm, scientific spirit which thus seeks to sup- 
the Women’s Chriatian Temperance Union secured | press intemperance and vice.” 
the co-operation of all thoughtful citizens in the| To this editorial, Dr. W. W. Keen, of Phila- 
work of inducing their respective Legislatures to | delphia, adds the following indorsement: 
pass laws making the above-mentioned teaching| “It iswith great heartiness that I commend the 
obligatory in the public schools throughout the| work of the ‘Women’s Christian Temperance 
State. The law of Michigan, which goes into | Union,’ in reference to our public-school system 
operation in 1884, is as follows : They are beginning at the right place in seeking 
“The District Board shall specify the studies | to foster the proper sentiments in relation to the 
to be pursued in the schools of the district, pro-| use of alcoholic drinks; and upon the right 
vided always that provision shall be made for in- | grounds, those of reason, hygiene, and economy.” 
structing all pupils in every school in physiology | The President of the Pennsylvania State Wo- 
and hygiene, with special reference to the eflects | men’s Christian Temperance Union is Mrs. F. | 
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CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


Swift, 263 North Avenue, a i Pa.; Corres 
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GOTTLEIB HANSMEYER’S TROUBLE 
CONTINUES. 


badt und I vas not quite so broad und vide 
oudt as ven it pegan alreadty, und ven I dtell 
Katrina I vas let dot milk peesneas go und sell 
der peer, she say to me: 
“Gottlieb, you not look vell enough vonsht 


Vina ven dot mont vas oudt I fveel pooty 


soomtimes to shut yourselfs oop mit sell dot peer | 


yet leetle vile. It vas petter off you pe oudt off 
doors in de fyresh air, | dtinks. You not know 
dot der Grendt Army off der Repooblic vill peoty 
soon meet at der Gettysburgh und Gustay Schmidt 


und Otto Schloss vas go dtown? Don’t you better 


hadt go dere, too, und see der army und make | 


leetle monies some vay py get a heck und drife 
der beples roundt, vitch you vould pe oudt of 
doors, hey ?” 

I dtinks dot vords ofer, und I say: 

“Katrina, I guess I better hadt take dose ad- 
wice und go mit Gustav Schmidt und Otto Schloss. 
I vould very mooch like to see dot Grendt Re- 
pooblic of der Army,” I say. 

Vell, ve go dtown und I get a heck mit vitch 
mooch beples ridtes oudt to see der army vitch 
bledt and diedt for der country und der grendt 
blace—vat you calls it?—der sem—sem—I not 
git dot vords, but it vas der blace vere vas burriedt 
der Grendt Army vitch ve ridtes out to see der 
beradtes ven dey march oudt. Effery day seferal 
time I drife oudt mit larche loadt, und I say to 
mineself, “ Gottlieb Hansmeyer, you putty soon 
make oop for doee monies vitch der chudge findt 
you,” I say. 

It vas no-o-0-o uses. All-l-] vas shpoildt ven 
der Suntay koom aroundt, On dot day I drifes 
oudt seferal times alreadty, und der lasht loadt | 
dtakes oudt vas soom laties, und dey wery mooch 
times ask me to eggsblain to dem der blaces vitch 
ve bass. Yushtas | vas show dem der nople grafes 
off der repel solchers off der Grendt Repooblick 
of der Army vitch dey vights boudt vitch von 
shouldt haf der fylag, und yusht as I fveel my heart 
shvell mit proud dot der beples off dees eountry 
vould vight, oudt shtep an ossifer vere I shtop der 
heck to show der laties dese tings vitch dey not 
untershtandt alreadty, und he takes holdt off der 
horse und say I koom mit him; I vas preak der 
Suntay law. Und vat you dtinks? So help me 
cracious off I didn’t got findt again alreadty! I 
vas mosht grazy like plazes, und I say to Otto 
Schloss in a deep voice : 

“ Otto Schloss, I vish I neffer hadt on dese Uni- 
tedt Shtadtes off der Commonwelt of Pennsylwany 
mine foot set vonsht soomtimes, It vas a vorse 
blace as I effer see, und yon dings or odder is 
dthrue, der chudges off der courdt not knows der 
law or odder dot law, vitch it readts blain in der 
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| books, has lyte more as vonce ven it say a man is 


fyree mit his conscience, for dot is not dthrue. Off 
he ect fvree by his conscience he haf nottings but 
dtroubles,” I saidt. 

“© no, Gottlieb!” he say. “ New Edklandt is 
vorse as dees. I vasa lif in Conntykut a vile, und 
I haf vorse dtroubles as dese py der Suntay law 
dere ven I dake yoong laty oudt to ridte von Sun- 
tay und ve, as vell as seferal odder beples, vas 
arresht und put in a farm-yardt py der sidte off 
der roadt, und ve haf to shtay dere seferal hours, 
mit vitch time it raindt and shpoildt der laties’ 
goot clo’es, so dot der lengkwache dot vas used 
vas not effery times der most bropper for vorship, 
off dey put us in dere so dot we mo-ht spend our 
time in dot vay. Der bapers booplish "boudt dot 
day und say it vas stranche dot dose arreshts vas 
all make py a tree mit nuts. But dot vas not 
stranche. No. Vy shouldt not dose vat yatch 
dere for de beples vat ridtes oudt spendt dot time 
petween viles mit pick oop few nuts, hey? Mebbe 
dey could do dot und vorship too,” he say. 

Vell, I pay nodder fine alreadty, und | go home 
und | say to Katrina: 

‘Katrina, I vill pegin to sell dot peer at vonce. 
It vas no uses to dtry anyding elses,” I say. Und 
so at vonce I pegin to brebare mineself for dees 
peesnes, vitch I git some peer und pegin. Effery- 
dings go schmoodth und nice for few days und I pe- 
gins to dtink dot dere vas no sooch peesness in 
dees country assell der peer; for der beples drinks 
mooch—some dot likes it und some dot dtakes it 
pecause dey vas not vell alreadty. But dere vas 
no pursuit off happiness for me in dees country 
off dose Unitedt Shtadtes. Yusht as I vas ’boudt 
forgit dose dtroubles dot I haf pefore, der dem- 
perance beples bry aroundt und invorm dot I vas 
sell peer mitoudt no license und hafe me arresht 
pecause it vas wrong, dey say, dot I sell peer und 
udder dtrinks mitoudt license. 

“Vill license keep der dtrinks fvrom make 
dtrunk?” I saidt. “ Vy shouldt I haf to get li- 
cense to sell peer? Do a man haf to get license 
to sell his house or his horse or sooch broperty as 
dose, hey? How ish dot?” 

Und ven I vas pring to courdt I say to dot 
chudge 

“Vat kind off lendt you call dees? Mine friendt, 
Gustav Schmidt, he writes me dot it vas a lendt 
off leeperty, but I fvind no leeperty here. Odder 
you not know der law or der law lyte vonsht sef- 
eral times alreadty.” I fveel my faces git redt 
mit madt vonsht again as I reckolempers ’boudt 
dot fine I haf to pay und dot license I haf to puy 
pefore I could sell more off dot peer und dtrinks 
Und ven I go beck to dot peesness, I vas so madt 
dot I smesh seferal bottles on der fyloor und shbil! 
bart off dot peer py preak dose bottles, und | 
dtinks dere vas more beaceful times in der Fater- 
landt. Und ven der efening koom I yusht douse 
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der glim und shut der blace und go home, und I 
say to Katrina: 

“Katrina, I vas more und more deesgusdt. 
Efferydings dot I do, yusht ’boudt der time dot I 
make leetle monies, I fvind dot in some vay | haf 
not ect py vat der Chudge say is der law mit dees 
lendt vitch dey say vas a fyree country, und so | 
got findt und haf to pay oudt all der monies vat I 
makes. I vas deesgusdt!” I say. “I vish Gustav 
Schmidt vould haf to schwallow dees whole blace 
off der Unitedt Shtadtes mitoudt gkrease it,” I say. 


“Vy, Gottlieb,” Katrina say, “he vould haf | 
more gold in his shtomick as you haf in your | 
|voman mit der Demperance Unyun bass py und 
| see him go oudt py schmack his moudt und carry 
|dot bitcher mit peer. 


purse, I dtinks, und dot vould not pe so vorse for 
him as you vish, I guess. Und off he was schwal- 
low dees lendt, vere vould pe a blace left dot you 


could shtandt alreadty? You vas pooty broadt | 


und vide oudt, und I haf to laf ven I see how you 
look shbrawled oudt in dot fvall you vould got 
ven dere vas no blace left dot you could shtandt 
alreadty. Und, Gottlieb, you might got hurt off 
you vould shtrike der horn off der moon in dose 
fvall,” she say, und den she yusht laft von off her 
vickedt lafs mit der dance in her eye und her 
handts on her sidtes. Ven I see her I haf to laf 
too, badt as I vas deesgusdt. 

Vell, ven der morning koom I vas leetle cooled 
off mit my madt, und I say to mineself—“ Gott- 
lieb Hansmeyer, it was better off you go beck to 
dose peesness. You haf now got der license, und 
you vill haf schmoodth sail,” I say. Otto Schloss 
koom in, und he say: 

“ Gottlieb, I vas mooch sorry, wery mooch sorry, 
dot you haf sooch a dtroubles. I hope you vill 
haf no more; but you vill pe careful und not sell 
to minors, or you vill haf more,” he saidt. 

I say to mineself dot I vould pe careful ’boudt 


dot und look oudt dot I sell to no van dot look like | 
Gustav Schmidt had al- | 


his peesness vas a miner. 
readty dtell me ’boudt der fyront door musht pe 
closed on der Suntay, und py dees time I know der 
Suntay law putty vell, so dot I yusht handt’em oudt 
py der beck door vere it vas not Suntay dere. Und 
ven a bolice koom along und hear leetle fuss inside, 


und koom in py dot door to see vat vas dot noise, | 


I yusht shmile bleasant at him und say he moosht 

pe tired, vile at der same time I handt him der 

glass. He always look bleasant ven he go oudt. 
Vell, I vatch der beples pooty close, und ven | 


see eny von dot look like his peesness vas a miner | 
F yor a goot vile! 


I ask him off dot vas dthrue. 
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dot I gall a bolice und haf him put oudt. 
| to mineselfs—“ Gottlieb Hansmeyer, you ect vis 


dey all say no, but at lasht von say yes, he vas a 
miner, 

“Den I sell you no peer,’ I say. “Der law 
say dot I moosht not sell to miners, und I moosht 
ect py dot law.” 

Plazes! but he git madt und rase mooch fuss so 
I say 


dot time. You haf no fine to pay in dot case 
You vill learn der law yet.” Yusht as I vas say 
dose vords to mineselfs a schmall boy koom in 
mit a bitcher und puy some peer, und dtake leetle 
dtrink vile he vas dere, und ’boudt dot time a 


Und vat you dtinks dees 
time? She invorm on me, und right avay haf me 
pefore der courdt anoder time for sell peer to 
minor. 

“ May it blease dees Courdt,” I say, “I did not 
sell peer todot miner. All dese veeks I vas vatch 
eflery man vat looks like his peesness vas a miner, 
for I vas bound to ect py dot law vitch say you 
not sell to miners. Und ven dees man say he vas 
a miner I would not sell him der peer; ven he 
rase mooch fuss so dot I haf to gall a bolice und 
put him oudt. Und vile I vas say to mineself dot 
[ vas glad I not proke dot law, a scmall leetle poy 
koom in und got a bitcher off peer und dake leetle 
dtrink und go oudt, und pooty soon a yoman mit 
der Demperance Unyun haf me fvetched oop for 
sell to dot miner, yen I not sell to der miner at 
all, but to a schmall leetle poy,” I say. Und ven | 
glose dot speech, der Chudge und all purst loud 
mit laf und I laf, too, for I vas gledt dot dey see 
der fyoolishness ven I haf dtry to keep der law. 

Py and py der Chudge shtraight oop his faces, 
und he say to me dot as he see dot I not unter- 
shtandt, und dot I haf try to ect py der law dees 
time, he vould make der fine very schmall. Und 
den he eggsblainedt dot der vord minor apblied 


| to von dot vas not off agche, und vas not schbell 


like der vord dot mean der mining peesness, und 
dot it vas der minor dot vas under agche to vitch 
I vas not sell der peer. 

I go oudt off courdt mitoudt yusht see der dif- 
fer, but ven I vake in der morning I see it blain, 
und I say to mineself off effer such as an scmal! 
leetle poy kooms into my blace vonsht again, off | 
not valk him Scotch my name was not 

GoTTLIEB HANSMEYER. 


Housekeepers’ Department. 


VARIOUS WAYS OF COOKING TOMA- 
TOES. 


N English housekeeper furnishes Cassell’s 
A Magazine with her own special recipes for 

cooking tomatoes, which we copy. Some of 
the dishes concocted under her direction will be 
new to American housekeepers and well worth 
trying. 

A well-known vegetarian authority says that 
“the best and most palatable way of eating the 
tomato is in its natural state, without salt or pep- 
per, or even peeling it, just as one would eat an 


apple.” I can’t say that I agree with him that 
they are best minus seasoning, but I will give my 
own recipes, both for fresh and canned tomatoes; 
then, after trial, my readers can judge for them- 
selves. 

To commence, then, with fresh ones. Never 
scald them for the purpose of loosening their skin; 
it injures their flavor and reduces the crispness 
after they are cooked; so if they are not ripe 
enough to skin easily they should be pared, or the 
skin left on, 

A delicious dish (especially suitable with cutlets, 
steaks, broiled ham, or anything served without 
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gravy) may be made by cutting tomatoes into thin 
slices and grilling them over a sharp fire for ten 
minutes or thereabouts ; they should then be coated 
with a mixture of bread-crambs, fresh butter, mus- 
tard, salt, pepper, and sugar (proportions accord- 
ing to taste), and returned to the gridiron or put 
into a hot oven to crisp. 

Another enjoyable dish may be had from toma- 
toes treated as follows: Cut them in half, and dip 
the cut side in flour, then into beaten egg, and 
finally coat with bread-crumbs, to which have 
been added pepper, salt, a pinch of sugar, some 
fresh parsley finely chopped, and a little sage or 
thyme. Fry brown, or cook before a sharp fire or 
in a hot oven. 

When veal stuffing is handy spread a little over 
the tomatoes cut through; bake them, and serve 
with roast joints. Spanish onions, finely chopped 
and fried, may be spread over cooked tomatoes 
when their flavor is liked. 

Curried tomatoes are well worth a trial, a deli- 
cious and novel dish being a certain result. Grate 
an apple and chop an omion—of equal size—and 
fry * until tender; add a teaspoonful of good 
curry powder (not the fiery compound of a few 
years ago—there is now no lack of good brands in } 
the market), mixed with a little gravy, or milk 
will do; simmer for a few minutes, and spread the 
tomatoes—firet cut and fried, or baked—with the 
mixture; serve with boiled rice. This curry mix- | 
ture can be varied in many ways. 

Tomato salad, like most other kinds, should be 
dressed only just before serving ; and, for variety, | 
cucumbers, Spanish onions, or both, may be mixed 
with the tomatoes. For the dressing use three- 
fourths oil to one of vinegar, white or the best pale | 
brown ; season with pepper, salt, sugar, and mus- | 
tard. Spiced vinegar is a new commodity, clear | 
and of delicious flavor, very useful for salads. | 
Tomatoes baked in a gentle oven for an hour or 
more are a wholesome accompaniment to roast | 
joints and especially good with pork, tending to 
correct the richness of the dish; and by stewing | 
them with a very little water, seasoning, and rub- | 
bing through a sieve, a good substitute for apple- | 
sauce is easily obtained. 

For a better class tomato sauce, or purée, cook the 
fruit in some nice brown gravy and “sieve” as 
before; if for brown meats, game, etc., a spoonful 
of red-currant jelly will improve it, but if for 
white meats—such as veal, calf’s head, and the 
like—add an equal quantity of cream or milk 
thickened with fiour and butter; then rub all to- | 
gether through the sieve. 


Javenings wil 


A SONG OF THE SWEETEST. 


SONG of things that are sweetest, 
The cunningest and the completest, 
~-% 'Neath the beautiful sky that’s before us, 
On the breast of the clear sea under us, 
None of whieh three can sunder us. 


Oh! a little bee rocked on a mullen, 
Never listless nor idle nor sullen ; 
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Tomato soup is very acceptable, and if some 
green peas are added, say half a pint to each quart 
of soup, and the whele, after boiling until tender, 
is rubbed through a sieve, a great improvement 
will be the result ; ora cucumber, lettuce, or vege- 
table-marrow may take the place of the peas, by 
way ofachange. I can recommend the following 
as most excellent recipes: Put half a dozen toma- 
toes, a sliced carrot, an onion, and four ounces of 
veal, ham, or beef, into a stewpan; add two ounces 
of butter and steam them for ten minutes; then 
pour over a quart of stock made of bones, with 
salt, pepper, and a bunch of sweet herbs; simmer 
for half an hourand pulp through a sieve; a little 
ketchup or sauce will improve it. 

For tomato and pea soup, the peas should be 
steamed in butter with the tomatoes and meat, and 
the shells boiled in the stock for an hour before it 
is strained over the vegetables; do not omit a 
pinch of sugar, and those who like milk soups 
may substitute milk for stock; sieve as before. 
When cucumbers are used the fruit should be 
thinly sliced and fried in butter, as before di- 
rected. 

Lastly, a few words on canned tomatoes, of which 
there are two kinds, viz.: those that are what I 
may term pu/ped, therefore only fit for sauce or 
soup, and when they are used less water or stock 
is required, as they only need a very short time to 
cook, consequently the liquor is not so much re- 


| duced ; they may be added with advantage te vege- 


table soups generally. The other and better kind 
are “whole in juice;” they may be baked, fried, 
stewed, etc, just in the same way as fresh ones, 
with this exception, they must be left whole, for 
being so soft they present a better appearance than 
if cut; so forcemeat—when it is used—must be 
spread over the entire surface, and if they are 
fried plenty of bread-crumbs must be used, or they 
may be dipped into a thick batter; but in any 
case the crispness of the fresh fruit is lacking, 
though they are an excellent substitute when that 
is out of season. The juice may be reduced by 
boiling, so as to thicken it, nicely seasoned, and 
served with them, or it may be used for soups or 
stews; it need never be wasted. One very good 
way of utilizing it is in sauce for boiled veal or 
mutton; mix a tablespoonful of flour and an 
ounce of butter together in a stewpan; add 
half a pint of juice, the same of water, a few 
chopped capers, and a little parsley, with sea- 
soning to taste; bring to the boil, and it is ready 
to serve. 
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A wise little hunter of sweetness, 

A quaint little teacher of neatness. 
What’s more cunning than this little fellow 
Clinging close to the mullen-stalk yellow ? 


Is ’t a nest with a lady-bird in it— 

A soft-throated gray little linnet, 

With Father's wing hovering over it, 

And Mother's heart ready to cover it ? 

Ah! the sweetest of sonnets, my vote is, 
Comes not up from the little birds’ throaties. 
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FOREST QUIET. 


on some wave-whispering stran 


7 HEN roses bloomed, I found 
On sped the changing year ; 

The ripe leaves fluttered to their rest 

elds stretched white and d 

the blue-bird built its nest, 

g whispered in my ear, 


And f 






of the ribbon are fo! 
ened underneath with blind stitches. At the extremit 
of each point hangs a silken ball or tassel, of a col 


HOME PEAORA TION. 
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cheesecloth, or silk, and 
lambrequin, a tidy, or a erazy quilt. The most appr 
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MAGAZINE. 


THE LOVE DIVINE. 


IKE a cradle, rocking, rocking, 
Silent, pes to and fro; 

4 Like a mother’s sweet looks dropping 
On the little face below, 

Hangs the green earth, swinging, turning, 
Jarless, noiseless, safe and slow, 

Falls the light of God's face bending 
Down and watching us below. 





And as feeble babes that suffer 
Toss and cry and will not rest, 
Are the ones the tender mother 
Holds the closest, loves the beat; 
So, when we are weak and wretched, 
By ourselves, weighed down, distressed, 
Then it is that God's great patience 


Holds ua closest, loves us best. 





O great heart of God! whose loving 
Cannot hindered be nor crossed— 


Will not weary, will not even 


In our death itself be lost 

Love divine! of such great loving 
Only mnothers oes w the st— 

Cest of love, which, all love passing, 
Gave itself to save the lost. 


Saxe Hous 


LINES TO A YOUNG LADY. 


NAIR Flora, when the sunbeams lave 
| The valley green, and gild the wave 
Until it looks like wine; 
And you arise from sweet repose, 
And go to pluck the dewy rose 
Within your hair to twine; 


Where’er you watch the ocean swells, 
While gath’ring pearly, pink-lined sheMs 
The shining beach upon, 
And see the porpoise frisk and play, 
Sweet mistress of my soul, I pray 
Your evershoes you'll den, 
R. K, Munxirrrick 








ancy Deedlework and Home Decoralion. 


led in points, and the edges fas 


to which it is 





tached. 

An odd fancy is to cut out pictures from chint 
outline the figures with chain-stitching in gold thread 
and then use the picture so decorated as part of ar 
article further adorned with needlework. Thus 


Watteau landscape, so treated, may be laid upon plush 


orm the centrepiece of 


priate place for such a picture seems to be the top 
a toilet-box or pincushion. It can then be effective 
framed with a ruching of frayed silk or a frill of lac 
Figures cut from chintz have long been used in ay 
pliqué work, and perhaps chintz } — will continu 
to be liked just as well wi it the gold-thread tr 
ery as with it, The gold thread real lly rr nothing 
to the picture but brilliancy 
A new form of crazy- work i is seen in piecing 
gether odds and ends of linen, oatmeal-eloth, cras! 


j and other wash-materials, instead of silk, These ¢ 














FANCY NEEDLEWORK AND HOME DECORATION 


A new pincushion 
s oblong, a t 
, embroik 
vy a silk tassel 
eavy silken « 
the toy { 


in to 


Mantel-lambrequins ar 
lorleather. The . 
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EMBROIDERED TRAVELING COMPANION PEN, 
EMBI 


Rosette and Embroidery for Cloth. 


ier 8 I long stitches, Ww 


EMBROIDERED TRAVELING COMPANION ( 


Embroidered Traveling Companion.—T! 
ppendage to a journey may be easily made by 
Che best stuff is coarse, gray linen, although sa 
preferred by many ladies, When spread 
i three-quarter inches lor 
s wide, with a pocket to fold 


y ten and a quar noch f 
at each end, as also a fi ip to go over, these pocke ts 


equiring a piece of linen thirteen and three-ei 


inpanion is tw y-one an 


bes wide ‘ ) 

\ leather Strap, f 
ree-quarters inches long, slipped through a small 
b, eloses each pocket. A second movable strap, one 

h wide and twenty and a half inches lon 
the middle from one pocket to the oth 
ugh narrow leather tabs stitched on} holds 

and small toilet utensils. The protecting flaps fastened 
wn at the outer edge are four inches high. R I 

or braid can be taken instead of strips of 

bind and edge the ex mpanion, if desired. 
ration gives, in the proper size, a design for the border 

on the outside, this being worked with colored silk, 


zy Purl. 


while the small triangles and stars only ernamenting 
The illustration shows a mitt of 


leather t Knitted Mitt. ybreviations 
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t at Back, 


The illus- for Kr 
being knitted off as a stitch in the 
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the inside are made of long stitches. 
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FASHION 


tted round with four needles, and begun at the 
wer edge, the small edging being crocheted on after 
ward. 64 St. are firat cast on as a foundation and an 
sige 30 rows deep of K. 2 B. and P, 2 alternately. 
these follow 3 purl rows, in which the number of 
hes is increased to 66. The hand part is now be- 
this consisting always of K. 1 B and P. 1, to be 
versed after 5 rows. When 10 rows (2 divisions of 
pattern) are finished the increase for the thumb 
s begun by taking up the thread of those stitches 
ribed more nearly later on, and knitting out of 
one stitch at the back, It is best to begin the 
nerease at the end of one needle—that is to say, be- 
fore the last 4 St., taking up the thread always after 
irl stitch, by which the firat time, two stitches 
tted at the back, coming beside each other, are 
nade. After 8 St. knitted between, the increase at the 
veginning of the following needle is to be made for 
ther side of the gore. This increase is repeated 
in knitting every fresh division of the pattern, and 
the second time the new stitch is taken up between 
the two knitted at the back. Thesetwo ways of 
reasing come alternately, and therefore the 
st. taken up always goes forward by 1 St. either 
to the right or to the left, and the number of 
stitches to be knitted between at the second 
taking-in are 10, at the third 12 St., and so on. 
After increasing twelve times the top of the gored 
reached—the width eonsists now of 32 St. 
and now 2 divisions more of the pattern are to 
knitted till the thumb is begun. For this 
stitches are cast on afresh, closed with the 32 
stitches in a ring and the division con- 
ied by knitting round. The 15 gore stitches 
mken off at the beginning and end of the 
10 rows, upon which 3 pattern divisions 
are knitted with 32 St. for the 


to be 


DEPARTMENT. © 


541 
3 purl rows, 1 hole row, and 
again purl rows, and then cast off. To com- 
plete the hand part the foundation of the 13 
stitches is now taken up, decreasing this, however, ir 
the first pattern division on each side by 3 St., so that 
7 stitches only remain. 5 pattern divisions go up to 
the upper edge corresponding with the thumb. The 
edging on both is of small crochet picots, composed 
of 5 chain and 1 single crochet back into the first 
ehain, and 1 SC. iu every second cast-off 
[Through the hole row thus made a ribbon is run and 
tied 


thumb, followed by 


gore 
gore 


stitch. 


in a bow. 

Outline Design for Doilies.—Among some of the 
newest designs fur decorating table-drapery the June 
bug and grasshopper, together with the bumble-bee 
and wasp, play a conspicuous part. Those shown in 
the cut may be put to any number of uses, but are 
best adapted for decorating doilies and are worked ir 
red or white marking-cotton. Price, per dozen for 
stamping on materials or on paper, seventy-five cents 
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CROCHET EDGING. 


Fashion Deparlment. 


and are worn either with white o 


FASHION NOTES. 


Walking-dresses for late summer and early fall 
are of white English serge, tailor-made. With such a 

stume is worn a white piqué vest and a white muslin 
heck tre, 

Lace dresses are the most elegant toilettes for the 

‘mi-season. The foundation is black or colored satin, 
Upon the skirt are arranged innumerable flounces of 
inexpensive lace, black or white, and upon the waist 
is draped black or white net, edged at the neck and 
sleeves with the same lace as that forming the flounces. 
The dress is further ornamented by loops and bows 
of satin ribbon of the same shade as the foundation 

or satin. 


Bodices to all costumes now have an ornamental 
front, consisting of shirrings, loose puffs, or inserted 
, and with these, slender figures show to best ad- 
vantage. The materials employed for these ornamental 
fronts are either of the same fabric as the dress or of 
lace, velvet, or satin of the same or of a contrasting 


r 


Belts, or loops and ends secured by buckles or orna- 
now fasten many vests in front. 

plain or oxydized silver, and often take 

irrows, dog’s-heads, or shepherd’s crooks. 


Zouave-jackets have been revived. They are wi 

it sleeves and are plain, except at the neck, where 

filling-in and are fastened with 
They are or 


open over a ace 
ops of satin ribbon, I 


made of 


veivet 


Oriental materials 
dark skirts. 


Children’s Costumes.—An overdressed child is hap 
pily out of date. The pretty, simple styles brought 
in vogue’ by Kate Greenaway still hold sway. A neat 
costume for a boy has a long, serviceable coat, with 
capacious pockets and knee-breeches. It may be 
made up in brown or navy-blue cloth, finished with 
cut-steel buttons. A wide eollar, of embroidery or 
antique lace, is suitable for dressy wear with a boy’s 
costume. 


A picturesque costume, recently made for Mrs 
Langtry, was a trained princess-dress of gray velvet 
opening over a petticoat of white lace. This lace, a 
hand-run net, extended from the throat to the hem 
was spread loosely over the bust, belted in at the waist, 
and thence fell in graceful folds down the skirt. One 
corner was caught high upon the hip with a steel or 
nament. Violet velvet and lilac tulle, or bronze velvet 
and pink tulle, has been substituted for the gray velvet 
and white lace in copying this style. 


Neckwear.—Elaborate, artistic fichus and wide co 
India mull, lace, and embroidery, are worn 


forming 


lars of 
even with the plainest costumes, thus tran 
a simple house dress into an elegant toilette for din 
ner or reception. 


3 


Bonnets promise to be larger. The 


proportionally large crowns. 
Aprons.—Every lady of fashion now | 
self with five o’clock tea aprons. These, ir 
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modeled t the familiar kit n apre In mate 
rials ar t ngs they are as elegant and artist 

as the w esires to have them, velvet, beads, 
and « I being freely used 











ined rranged that the ning may show 
Bright silk, satin,and even wreaths of flower 
are used e fantastie linings, which are some 
times f arter to a half yard in depth 

er hats are of rough white straw, w 
hig ! | broad brims. The only trin gy 
sal M e scarf of white tulle, w two w 
wings ta e Or pigec n. 

Hair-dressing.—Coils and bangs are fully estab- 
lished. |] t said that the hair will soon be 
ombed and twisted high, and ornamented with a 
few stra 


Fashionable colors are called by a variety 





gular na s vert de gris, which is a g sh 
gray; fi le punch, or flame of punch; bleu dé 


buit, or f ght; and brique, or brick-red Be 
he favorite shades are mushroom-brown, 


sides these 
copper-red, poppy-red, pink, violet, blue, and yellow 
The crushed fruit tints and neutral greens are out 
of favor 


Mitts.—The Jersey mitt, a plain black or eolored 
silk woven mitt, with no lingers and with a Dg 


Doles and 


An Exposure, 


N our ‘Ju number we published a letter from 

Fort Scott, Kan., signed L. L. J., in which the writer 

gave ana nt of his success in hatching chickens 
with what ed the ‘Common Sense” incubat 


munications which we have received, 


From severa 
we conclu that the statement in said letter was 


true, and was made in order to induce persons 





to write t e Bain, at New Concord, Ohio, who would 
answer that two dollars he would send pr 
directions f making this “Common Sense neu 
bator. J f wing, from a late number of the 
Amer { turist, exposes the whole matter 
“© Count ( KENS Berore Taey are Hartcut 
—Some two years ago we exposed the claims of one 
Bain, of who represented himself to the 
North A n Poultry Association.’ This | 
would teac y to make a ‘Common Sense Ir 
bator’ for tw irs, and would sell a Havana Recips 
for preserving eggs for some other sum. No one, as 
we showed at the time, could make a useful incubator 
from the d tions, and the ‘Havana Recipe’ was 
the old | yater method, with some utterly useless 
articles added During the past few months letters 
have appeare papers in various parts of the coun- 
try, purporting t ve written by one L. L. Johns 


Fort Scott, Kansas Thess letters give most glowing 
accounts of his success with a ‘Common Sense Ineu 
bator,’ taking care to tell where to send two dollars 
for direct making it. This Johnson pursue 


his ‘regular | ness,’ whatever that may have been, 
and claimed that he could easily make two thousand 
five hundred dollars yearly from his incubator. As 
this was quite t good to be true, cautious persons 


wrote to sa 
ticulars. The 


hnson, asking for more definite par 
Postmaster at Fort Scott states that, 


Trains and draperies of handsome dresses are now 
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wrist, is much ke for t emi-season. A 
mitt ig very similar, « for the open-w ¢ 
border and wrist; but th 8 es liked, as it f , 
out more easily the ges than the Jersey nu 

Plain, white linen collars, with yokes to | 
serted in the necks « ses, and plain cuffs 
match, are the favorite e to be worn with 
nary costumes for house ar eet wear. 

Pockets.— Many ladies complain that in the 
ostames there are no good | for pockets 
sagging puff drapery, vy generally seen in ves ra 
skirt-fronts, affords a v nt hiding place f r W 
receptacle for pocket-book « iundkerchief. : 


Wash-leather gloves.—For traveling, wash-leather na 
gloves are especially usef They are soft, ¢€ " 
pulled on and off, and readily cleaned. 


T 


Autumn fabrics. rish poplins will be revive tif 
also alpacas, mohairs, and grat e cloths. These w 
divide favor with »s s and twilled camel's 
fabrics. 

As the matter of dress is always a serious and per 
plexing one with ladies, t ulty can in a 
g at once the Arcadia ; 
velveteen and wover hé, in one or two colors 
as many dresses, } hness, beauty, dural 
and economy, this material | no peer, and w 
variably give that satisfaction in attire which enhar 
the beauty of every womat 


measure be overcome by s« 





EBomments. 


like Sairy Gamp's Mrs. Harris, ‘there aint no sic 





pusson,’ and, moreover, that ‘there never has bee 
any such person as L. L. Johnson in this city.’ t exe 
Bain and his incubator have been thoroughly a: late 
gratuitously advertised. Who wrote the letter is t the 
known, but there is no harm in guessing at its aut zs 
ship. ‘sf 

The letter which we received and by which we 
misled was signe 1! I I In the same r 
ber of our magazine appeare letter signed Mis 
U. Casey, Oberlin, 0 n which w an offer to ser 
exchange for direetions for making various spe 
articles, a machine by which any one could dos r rh 
or gold plating in a cheap and easy way. The 0 +. 
Farmer sets this in the category of the incubator fra 
and warns its readers against being deceived by eit 
L. L. Johnson or Miss Casey 

We very much regret that r magazine has beer 
made the vehicle for these fr s upon the P iblie, ar 
shall be more careful than eve scanning the 
munications that come t known parties. Ps 

Fashionable Summer Amusements 

N innovation upon the ¢-popular lawn or 
den party is the so-called hay-making party, now 

a fashionable in Europe Instead of lawn-tennis 
or archery, which may be said, for the present, t e 
had their day, the amusement previded at these o} 
air gatherings is hay-making [he participants are 
dressed in the fantastic costumes of peasants or sh¢ 
herds and shepherdesses. A swath upon the law: . 








mowed and the cut grass left as it has fallen, and these 


NOTES AND 


»-believe farmers rake it into piles with fancy rakes, 


me of which are painted, gilded, or decorated with 


jowers and ribbons. Prizes are given for the neatest 

iking, the swiftest, and the largest quantity of grass 
ected, while the rakes are carried away by their 

lders as souvenirs. 

\ very sensible idea has taken possession 


to 


many 


iwellers who cannot go the country for the 
immer, who have no yards to speak of, and who have 


roofed houses. This is no less than placing a 


ing around the edges of the roof and providing it 


awnings, tents, chairs, and settees, thus securing 
ife breathing-place and a pleasant evening prome 
City-roofs have long been used for very ordi- 


ary purposes, such as drying clothes or keeping 
why should they not be beau- 


hickens, as in Paris 


ed and made subservient to health, economy, and 


pleasure? Sometimes these roofs are literally turned 


nto gardens by the addition of boxes of flowers and 
tall-growing plants, as palm, orange, and oleander 


oO 


Roof-gardening may, in time, become a for 


ible rival to window-gardening. 


[he piazza of handsome country-houses is be 


re and more the principal living-room, reminding 
the lady who said I will build my piazza first 
then attach a house to it.” Ata recent wedding, 


lal couple stood at one end of 4 large piazza 


r a bower formed by a climbing-rose, while the 


te were scattered 


about the floor, the steps, and 
The 
8 


in front. was performed 
ght, 


to the whole scene. 


e garden ceremony 


ls sunbeams giving a 


This 


a suitable 


tin 


in 
itifal effect recalls 


hat, some years ago, before hall was 
t,one of our leading colleges held commencement- 
sises in a similar manner, the professors and grad 
1ates oceupying the piazza of the main building, while 
e audience were seated in chairs, regularly disposed 
ipon the grass, facing the piazza, their only roof being 


the leafy branches of the many beautiful shade-trees, 


Low-Cost Cottages. 


BOOK of special interest to persons of moderate 
ho wish to build 
n New \ 
We ce py the 


reader a clear 


means residing in the country, w 


economically, has been put lished i rk 
Ast Place. 


means of giving the 


Wm. T. Comstock, 6 r 
as the best 
f the pra tical « 
or, Hinte Econ al B 
ty-four plates of Medium and | 
buted by New \ Architects. To 
with letter-press, giving Practical 
} 


i 


tie, 


iaracter of the 


ling: Contain 


sow-cost House 


lifferent ork 


r lescriptive 
for ( 
A. W. 


‘hapter on 


and 


ottage 
Brunner 


the Water Supply 


Building. 


Arehitect. 


estions Comp lec 


To which is 
Drainage, 
7s 


Vent 


ther 
By 


Sani- 
Wm. 


leating, and ation, and 


rage, I 
Juestions relating to Country Houses. 
E.” 
his ittie ) a" 


terhard, C. 
of t 


| sawea the 
The aim says the p 
simply to offer a hints and suggest 
about to build se interested in 


to present a series of designs of low 


s. These designs are made, by request, by 


vy York architects, who have turned their attenti 


COMMENTS. 


to the subject. In view of the rapid growth of ‘art 


ideas,’ and the great improvement in taste that has 


taken place during the last few years, it is believed 


that there is a demand for dwellings reasonable in 


cos and homelike.” 


t, yet artistic 
TI 


led free of postage by the pul 


1e price of this book is one dollar, and it will be 


ina isher to any part of 


the world on receipt of that sum. 


Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


] HILE there have been for many years, in most 
n 


\ 


the 


' of our large cities, societies for the prevent 
childre it appear fr 
llowing paragraph, which we take from the Lon- 
Morning Light of July 5th, that 
h organi 
iety for the 
in operation during about 
During the 
- obliged to 


of cruelty to would 


f 
ion in 


year no su ns have existed in Enyland 


A 


dren has 


“ Soe Prevention of Cruelty to Chi 
a year in tf 
period of six 
deal with fifty 

1undred and six cases 
two hundred and ten 
and exposure by day and 
imm<¢ ty, in which 
distressingly affected. The report of 
ety is so painfully interesting, and h 

much attention, that t f 

asked o to L nfer with the 
Mayor and thers specially interested in 
of childrer é 


been 
verpool. short 
) found 
lent assault 
and 


s of 1 s, one | 


cruel neglect starvation, 


cases  F 
night, and 


dren 


cases Ol ra 


are 
2 he chairman 


oft the Cle 


Lor 

the welfare 
, and the result is the summons of meeting 
in the Mansion House on Tuesday, July Sth, for the 
formation of a London Society. Lord Shaftesbury 
and other well-known philanthropists will speak, : id 
imong many others the name of Lady Burdett Coutts 
Ww appear on the Council. As it is probable that this 
good movement will take a national character, it 
hoped that influential persons in this and other large 
towns will be present at the meeting and support the 
Lord Mayor. The movement is a good one, It is a 
disgrace to our modern civilization and Christianity 
that so many thousands of the children of this cour try 


was mnnden toe 


I 
ur 


should be living in circumstances that virtually de 
prive them of that time of 


of sunshiny existence which 
is the best preparation for the battle of lif 


Our English neighbors are not inclined te do things 


in a half-hearted way, and now that public attention 


o the te 


ok 


has been called to a charity which appeals t n 
derest sympat} of our nature, we may for th 


1e 


rapid progre in 


augural movement in favor of 


neglected, oppressed, and cruelly treated children. 


Something About Canned Goods. 
PPLE quest 


wholesome is 


canned 
yne of 
‘OMmmittee Was 
reporte i] 
been wro! 
injustly 
Was sent 
Health, ac 


invest 


ympanied ya 
rough igation of the whole sub 


be made by the department. Dr. ¢ 


Health Board, said recently 


been making a careful survey of oe 
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goods, their merits and demerits, and at the end of | 
several weeks spent in this manner I feel justified in 
saying that the scare about the poisonous nature of 
sanned goods is, to a large extent, unnecessary.’ 


To the question whether any particular kinds of 
vanned goods were more dangerous to health than 
others, he replied : 

“ The danger in any canned food is that through the 
imperfect sealing of the can air may enter, and thus 
the aeid which is produced by the fermentation of the 
food may dissolve the tin of the can. This may occur 
with any kind of canned articles, but is more likely to 
secur in the case of soups that are flavored with lemon 
uice—a free acid. Tomatoes, too, are very liable to 
this risk. As soon as the air percolates through the | 
cover of the ean such food becomes sour. The follow- 
ing table, prepared by an English doctor of high 
standing, I consider of great value as showing how 
scanned foods are tainted by tin or other metallic and 
poisonous matter: 

“ Decimal parts of grain of tin (or other foreign 
metal) in one-quarter pound: 


Oysters, 0.004 
Bloater paste, 0.002 
Ham, . . 0.002 
Lunch tongue, . ; . 0.003 | 
Apricots, , . . ° ° 0,007 
Peas, : ‘ ° : : ; ; . 0.003 
Tomatoes, e . 0,007 
Peaches, . ‘ . ‘ 6 . : . 0.004 


“In the cases of salmon, lobsters, sardines, lobster 
paste, salmon paste, potted beef, and tongue no trace 
of poison was found. 

“Tt may be safely taken as a general rule that when 
the top of a can is slightly depressed there is more or 
less vacuum within, and consequently the food is good. | 
On the other hand, when the top has a convex ten- | 
dency, it is a sign that enough oxygen to be harmful 
has found its way in, and the contents of the can had | 
better be given to the goats. If people will exercise 
common discretion in buying, opening, and eating | 
canned goods I think the dangers I have referred to | 
may al] be avoided. 

“The hermetical closing of the can is the most im- 
portant point the manufacturer has to look to. The| 
consumer, on his side, has to observe caution. I would 
especially desire to impress upon the public the im- | 
portance, the paramount importance, of emptying the | 
canned food from its tin receptacle into a glass dish. 
The greatest danger toe the public in canned goods is 
developed when the food is allowed to remain in the | 
can after it has been opened. The air gets at the food, 
fermentation ensues, and the person who eats the| 
canned food in this condition is preparing himself for | 
cholera or any other epidemic of that order.” 


Publishers’ Deparlment. 


THE HOME MAGAZINE. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION FOR 1884. 


1 Copy, one year, . ° ° . ° ° $2.00 
2 Copies, “ ° ° ° ° ° ° 3.50 
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4 os = e . ° ° . . 6.00 | 
> 6s and one to club-getter, 12.00 | 
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aq New subscribers for 1884 will receive, free, 
the November and December numbers of 1383. 
Specimen numbers, 10 cents. 

je From four to eight pages of Butterick’s fashion 
illustrations, with prices of patterns, are given in every 
number. 

ja Additions to clubs can always be made at the 
elub-rate. 





je It is not required that all the members of 
club be at the same post-office. 
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Registered Letter. 
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office address and also that of your subscribers. 
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pa3~ Subscribers who wish a change of address mus 
give notice as early ae p acticable after receipt 
number, and in all cases before the tenth of the 


| ceeding month, as no change of address can be m 


between the tenth and twentieth of any month, 


ACUTE PHTHISIS TRACHEALIS, COM 
PLICATED BY THE OPIUM HABIT. 


The following highly interesting letter, contair 


the details of one of the most surprising cures 
have been made by the use of Compound Oxygen, i: 
from a Kansas physician. The patient had beer 
treated by three doctors, but without their being able 
to arrest the progress of his disease. When the case 


| came into the hands of the writer of the communica 


tion which we print, it was beyond the reach of any 
professional skill or knowledge which he could sum 
mon to his aid. Ready te grasp at anything by which 
a life might be saved, he accepted the offer of a lady, 
just from New York, who had brought with her a 
Home Treatment of Compound Oxygen, to let him try 
it upon his patient. Its action was something like 
magic. But we will let him tell the story himself 

“T am a physician of twenty-seven years’ practice 
and, like every other earnest practitioner, have beer 
compelled to deplore the inertness of drugs when most 
anxious for a favorable result. I have often felt thit 
in the great arena of nature there was a specific for 
every disease, could we but grasp and utilize th 
remedy in time. 

“ Not long since I was called to attend Col. C——— 
(a case of acute phthisis trachealis, complicated by the 
opium habit). Three other doctors had failed to bene 
fit the patient. The Colonel was a noted man, and 


| the case a notable one; hence, aside from usual rea- 


sons, I felt a great desire to effect a speedy cure. But 
in this case, as in some others, I found that desire and 
results did not walk hand in hand. On my next visit 
my patient was worse. That he was rapidly sinki» 
past help wae evident to all. 

“What was I to do? I had been summoned as a 
forlorn hope; to call a council was but to reiterate my 
predecessors’ course; to not do it was to shoulder the 
responsibility, for that he would die 1 felt sure. Right 
then came salvation. A lady friend of many years 
told me of your Compound Oxygen and urged its tris 
in the Colonel's case. I confess to a large amount of 
prejudice and not a little fear of what my professiona! 
brethren would say. My anxious desire to cure and 
my friend’s earnest persuasion overcame both fear and 
prejudice. The lady was lately from New York and 
had a supply of the medicine. 

“Well, I put him on the Treatment as per instruc- 
tions in brochure. Inhaled thirty seconds; in fif- 
teen minutes inhaled thirty seconds again; breathed 
easier before the second dose. Jn thirty minutes was 
sleeping calmly, the first time in forty-eight hours. 

“ His recovery was rapid. He is now somewhere it 
Florida, and I have been abused by the profession 
without stint. 

“With hie recovery the opium habit died. Three 
months after his recovery he told me that he had felt 
no desire for opium nor the least need for it.”’ 

If you wish to know all about this remarkable Treat 
ment for chronic diseases, write to Drs. Starkey 4 
Palen, 1109 Girard Street, Philadelphia, for their 7re«- 


tise on Compound Oxygen. It will be sent free. 
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The True Elixir of Life 


Is AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 2 hich- | 


ly concentrated Medicine, scientifically 
compounded of the genuine Honduras Sar- 
saparilla, Yellow Dock, M: andr: ike, Stil- 
lingia, Iodides of Potassium and Iron, and 
other ingredients of great strength and 
curative virtue. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 

Has been tested by and has received the 
unqualified commendation of 4,000,000 
families in the United States, and 7,0! 
families throughout the world. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
Is the only Blood Purifier that has gained 
and retained the confidence of the people 
of tropical countries, where such medi 
cines are in great demand. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
Is the most popular Blood Purifier 
sailors, 


10.000 


among 
the medi- 
(merican, 
and Danish vessels. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
Contains no Arsenic and Aloes, as do 
many falsely called Alteratives foisted 
upon the credulity of the public. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 

Has been for many years recognized as 
the best Alterative and Tonic Medicine in 
all civilized countries. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
Promptly relieves from General Debility. 
Nervous Prostration, and Derangement of 
the Vital Organs. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 

Effects radical cures of al! maladies aris- 
ing from the taint of Scrofulous or Con- 
tagious Diseases, or the corruption of 
Mercury in the system. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 

Is endorsed by the medical profession and 
regularly prescribed by many leading 
practitioners. 


The 


and is in nine-tenths of 
cine-chests of the best class of 
English, German, 


‘Curative 


Hon. F. JEwett, ex-Mayor of Lovell, 
and ex-State Senator, says that the only 
preperation of Sursaparilla that seems to 
do “real, lasting good” in cleansing the 
blood and expelling poisonous matter 
from the system, is 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 

MILTON Fox, the largest land-owner 

and farmer of Middlesex Co., J 

credits his cure of Se rofulous iuaaee 

ind Dyspepsia to the thorough purifi- 
cation of his blood by 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 


WARREN LELAND, the famous New 
r&é daundlord, testifies, from his own 
knowledge, that for the cure of Liver 
Disorders, Gout, Salt Rheum, and 
high living, there is no 


Various results of 


medicine equal to 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
HiraM PHILLIPS. Glover, V?., attests 
Hereditary Se rofula, in 
venerations of his family, by 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 


THOS. N. COoK, 


the cure of 


Lure¢ 


West Somerville, Mass., 
was cured of severe Eezema, and rescued 
from a rapid decline. by 


AYER’S SARSAPARILL4. 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. Dorchester, 
Vess., vouch for the Alterative and 
virtues of 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
JOHN J. Ryan, Philadelphia, Pa., 
professional base-hall player, Was cured 
of Rheumatism by 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
D. B. Kerr, Big Springs, Ohio, testi- 
fies that fifteen vears old, was 
cured of Catarrh in its worst form, by 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
AMHERST WHITMORE, Brunsirick, 
Ve., retired sea-captain, was cured of a 
Cancer by 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 


his son. 


attestations of a myriad of unimpeachable witnesses micht be cited, 


were it necessary, to prove the almost miraculous cures effected by this only really 


Blood Purifying Medicine. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREI 


*ARED BY 


DR. J.C. AYER & CO., [ Analytical Chemists | LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by all druggists; 


+ 

_ UST PUBLISHED. 
COTTAGES; or. Hints 
on Economical House 
Building. containing 24 
plates of Cottages. ra 
ing in cost from $500 t to 
$3,000, together with 


price $1 


six bottles f 


LUMBIA 
-YCLES: 


COL 
Bl 


IGUE. |} 


CoO; 


suggestions regarding e+ 

timating, location and 

planning of buildincs,san 

itary arrangements, etc 

- = : svo vol,, handsomely 

ound in cloth, mailed 

WH. T. COMSTOCK, Peb 6 Astor Place, N.Y. 


THE-POPE-MEG- 


597 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON MASS. | 


coipt of $1. 
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1109 & ill! GIRARD ST, PHIL’, P4. 
A NEW TREATMENT 


or Coasumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Dy spepsia, 
Catarrh, Headache, Debility, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and all Chronic and 
Nervous Disorders, 


A CARD. 


We, the undersigned, having received great and 
ermanent benefit from the use of “COMPOUND | 
OXYGEN,” prepared and administered by Drs. | 
STARKEY & PALEN, of Philadelphia, and being 
satisfied that it is a new discovery in medical 
science, and all that is claimed for it, consider it a| 
duty which we owe to the many thousands who are 
suffering from chronic and so-called “incurable” | 
diseases to do all that we can to make its virtues | 
known and to inspire the public with confidence, 
We have personal knowledge of Drs, Starkey & 
Palen. They are educated, intelligent, and conscien- | 
tious physicians, who will not, we are sure, make | 
any statement which they do not know or believe 
to be true, nor publish any testimonials or reports | 
of cases which are not genuine 
Wa. D. KELLEY, 
Member of Congress from Philadelphia, 
r, S. ARTHUR, 
Editor and Publisher “ Arthur's Home Maga- | 
zine,’ Philadelphia, | 
Vv. L. ConRAD, 
Editor “ Iadheran Observer,’ Philadelphia, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., JUNE 1, 1882. 


In order to meet a natural inquiry in regard to 
our “| rofessional and personal standing, and to give 
incre: used confidence in our statements and in the 
genuineness of our testimonials and reports of cases, 
we print the above card from gentlemen well and | 
widely known and of the highest personal character, 

Our “ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” containing a 
history of the discovery of and mode of action of 
this remarkable curative agent, and a large record 
of surprising cures in Consumption, Catarrh, Neu- 

igia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., and a wide range | 
1ie diseases, will be sent free. | 


Address Drs. STARKEY & eng 
1109 ond 1111 Girard Street, Philada., 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING, 


The author of How to Furnish a Home, published 
by D. Appleton & Co., has received so many requests 
through her book to superintend the furnishing of 
houses, that she has decided to comply with such re- 
quests in the future; and she is n»w prepared to send 
full directions for furnishing art'stically, according to 

yle of house, from the simple cottage to the more im- 
ing mansion, or to purchase the furniture in New 
York, as may be preferred. Especial advantages for the 
selection and purchase of pianos, parlor organs, pictures, | 
and bric-a-brac, whether separate from or in connection 








‘New Campaign Badge, 








with other furnishing. Purchases made only from trust CODEY’S 


worthy dealers, and tasteful furnishing guaranteed on 
the most moderate expenditure. For terms, references, | 
etc., address 


“HOME,” P. O. Box 82, 


>, 


| blanks and conditions ¢ 


r UMPHREYS 


OPATHIc=— 
VET ERINARS ICS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs, Poultry 
For 0 years HUMPHREYS’ Veterinary 
Specifics have been used byFarmers, Stock- 
breeders, we | R. R., Hippodrome ™ 
Menageries, and others with perfect succes 
LIST OF SPEC IFICS. 
A. A. Cures Fevers & Inflammation, M 
Fever, Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 75e. 
B. B. Strains, Lameness,Rheumatism,7 5c. 
C. C, Cures Distemper, Nasal Discharges, 7 5c. 
D. D. Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms, 75e. 
E.E. Cures Cough,Heaves,Pneumonia,75¢. 
F. F. Cures Colic or Gripes, Bellyache, 75c. 


G. G, Prevents Miscarriage, 75e. 
H.H. Cures all Urinary Diseases, Te. 


1.1. Cures ee veneer 2 . 
J.J. Ouresall Diseases of Digestion, 75c. 
Veterinary Case, (black walnut) with 
Veterinary Manual, 38 pages), 10 bottles 
Medicine, and Medicator - $8.00 
Medicator, - - - - 35 
6 These V eterinary Cases are sent free of express 
on receipt of the price, or any order for Vetermary 
Medicine to the ameunt of $5.00 or more. 
Humphreys’ Veterinary Manwal & 
pages) sent free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents 


oo Pamphlets sent free on application. 


HUMPHREYS’ Homeopathic Med. Co., 
109 Fulton Street, New York 


i T S STOPPED FREE 
Sesnan Famous Hactereil 
Dr.KLINE’S GREAT 
NERVERESTORER 


Jor all BRAIN & NeRv & DISEASES. Onty sure 
cure for Nerve Yections. Fits, ag ge ete 
INPALLIBLE if take directed. 
first day's use. Tr and Se trial be 
Fit patients, the xpress charges « aes vhen 
received, Send P. O. and express address 
afflicted to DR. KLINE,o2t Arch St.,Philadelphia, Pa 
See Druggists. BEWARE OF IMITATING FRAUDS. 
Finely Ti 
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PRIZE 


GOD EY’ S STORY. 
—$200— 


IS OFFERED | PUBLISHERS OF 


For the Best Original Short Story. 


Those desiring to compete will be furnished wit 
application to GODEY"™ 


Brooklyn, New York. | LADY'S BOOK, P. O. Box H. H., Philada., Pa. 


and Gold Plate: 
amd a fac simik 
of the cut here shown. 

We have them with 
the TRUE Photo 






Vice President 


OF BOTH PARTIFS, 
DEMOCRATIC AND 
REPUBLICAN NOM 


LADY’S BOOK 
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Sermons: and Doctrinal Lectures, 


By REV. CHAUNCEY GILES. 


DOCTRINAL LECTURES. 








d Save Men 
i Death of Jesus Christ, 
acy of the Lord’s Blood 
ient of Sin 
ness Of Sin. 
n from Sin Illustrated by the Refinir 
and Silver 
The Met and Old Atonement 
nion with the Lord: Its Nature, Means 


ual Wants of the Age. 
rue idea of God 


The Wor id of Spirits, or Intermediate State. 
The World of Spirits the Place of Man’s Final Judg 
ment 
. The World of Spirits as a Place (or State) of Instruc 
tion and Preparation for Heaven. 
. Hell: Its rrigi nand Nature 
8. The Sufferings of the Wicked. 
9. The Sufferings of the Wicked. Are they Eternal? 
Heaven: Whatitis. Where and How Formed. 
The Happiness of Heaven. 
Heavenly Happiness: Endless and Ever Increasing 


SERMONS. 
ight of the World. 
Jlements of a Heavenly Character 
. ightand Joy of Life 
Onyx Stones; or, The Book of Life 
The Widow's Pot of Oil, 
5. The Coming of the New Age 
Rest for the Weary and Heavy Laden 
The Ministry of Fear. 
9. What is Evangelical Religion ? 
. The Conquest over Evil by Little and Little 
Modern Unbelief: Its Cause, Nature, and Remedy 
2. The Resurrection of the Lord. 
8. The Laws of Ascent from a Natural to a Heavenly Life 
4. Unity Among Brethren: Its Origin, Means, and 
Effects. 
5. The Doctrines of the New Church the Measure of & 
ar 
Tt De ath of the Body a Ministry of Life to the Sou} 
The Divine Providence in Nat al Affairs 
Efficacious Prayer: The Conditions on which it is 
AT iswered 
The Natureand Use of Prayer 


0. Love to the Lord: What it {s and how Manifested 
ran oe 21. The Church of the Future 
Ss 0 pans Ba 22. The Law of Heavenly Reward 
23. Man’s Immeasurable Capacity to Lov o Know, and 
WHO to Enjoy. 

OME UTNE [ 24. The Incarnation ; Its Necessity, Nature, and Effects. 

The above discourses by Mr. Giles are neatl 

30 anid. SQUARE NEW YORK. I fine aper, and contain fr ‘ 

ot ANGe pita Nr I d singly the price 


MASS. GA. -ents; 15 copies, 20 cents, mailed t : any a 
FOR SALE BY ¢ : ¥ N. GREGORY, 


, Philada., Pa. 


Seen sikgnanes i 


1127 Chestnut Street, Philada., Pa. 
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f reliable, standard a: L superior q iality 
PULAR Nos.—M&, 14, 120, & 44 28, 135, 161, 
For sale by all Statione rs, 

THE ESTERBROOK STE EL PEN CO. 
Works: Camden, N.J. 26 John st., New York. 
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dh re STAMPING PATTERNS, sai 6) alphabets. 
page ILLUSTRATED MPHLET, with rutes for KNIT- O00 desi TS fa work instructions for stamping 
TING, EMBROIDERY, CROCHET, &c., sent for 10 cents that w not rub. 2 Bo! th books by mail, 40e. T. EF. 
instamps. EURE KA SILK CQ., Boston, Mass. PARKE R, LYN N, MASS 
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“IT have used your Soap for two years with the # 
great st satisfaction, for I find it the very best.’ 
“TO MESSRS. PEARS.” MARY ANDERSON. 


—— + -— —— 
—— NOTHING ADDS SO MUCH TO PERSONAL APPEARANCE —— 
Asa Bright, < lear Complexion and a Soft oy With these the plainest 
features become attractive. Without them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 


Many a complexion is marred by impure Alkaline and ( red Toilet So 3 


PEARS Soap | 


A SPECIALTY for the SKIN & COMPLEXION. |§ 
Is recommended by the greatest English authority on the Skin a. 
Prof. SIR BRASH UG WILSON, F.R.S. 
j Pres. é Royal Col. of Surgeons, England. 
Ws For Sale Carcinoma the Civilized World. 
































More people than 


read any other Ameri- = Lord, 18%. This de 
can newspaper will look cided opinion does not 
to Tue SUN forthe news SS : : prevent Tue SUN from 
of the Presidential ca: ign. ———— * treating the men and deeds 
They will find all fhe | acts, clearly and fearlessly exhibited | of bo both parties with equal candor. You are we 





} 
in their proper relations to the eternal principles of right. | invited to come into the sunshine. The rates, paid, 
Tar Sun is working for the cause of honest government | for the several editions of the most t__Y¥ Sows 
with all its heart, and with an unchanged conviction that | r published are as follows: Daily, 50 cts. 4 ee 
the a party ought to go, and goin this year of our ta 

Weekly, @1 a 8 year. Naar; w. ENGLAND 


PEARLS rite MOUTH. nes ih 
Varapez, 0 LAINE 


bin r; with Sunday edition. $7. ‘Sundays, si 
lisher, ‘The Sun,” New York City, 





SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Mlustrated Cata 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 


So._e AGEyT, 731 ARCH ST. 
W. C. YOUN PHILADELPHIA, PAs 
= WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


», The American Time Draft. 


\ I rakes care of all kinds of Heating 
tus. 





Opens Drafts in the morn- 

ing ; can be controlled by day 

without going down stairs. 
Costs but little 


pari, ke ad tor circulars. 
American Time Draft Co., A Y 
555 Elm St. Westfield, Mass. BN 


Full-Sitz, THE UNIVERSAL BATH, eS S 








SS {Jas s)he : a 
BEAUTY & FRACRANCE : 
ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY Wholesale & Retail. Many long in use. Old Baths renewed. 
: Send for Cirewlare. E. J, KNOWLON, Ann Arbor. Mich. 


SOZODONT, tics SFUOD POR INFANTS QINVALIDS, 


Sp [present known, for mothers’ milk; 

a, Gu: and a sustaining. stre ngthening 

which renders the teeth wnuire, the gums rosy, A 2% diet for Invalids. xt is nutritious, 
and the breath sweet. It throughly removes tartar x oe 0 ~~ »~ 
from the teeth and prevents decay. | ~ s Bates toother similar prepar- 


_Sold by DRUGGISTS and FANCY GOODS DEALERS. \ ations rests not only on scientific 


é 
4 
8 
2 





v ay: 4 thirty vyearsexperience throughout 

> Cam j (Hoods. ‘ Oza | Great Britain and her Colonies 

pa gn a A and of many years in the U nited 

PEN States. In the face of unscrupu- 

war ‘WORK BANNERS, FLAGS i lous wing owe A Ce caiee have steadily 
Capes, ts,Shirts. | increased, so — ay they are larger than ever. 

— _—. —— In cans, 35e $1.25 and $1.75. Send stamp for pam- 


and all’ Cempeae — 12 — phiet and « asdete WOOLRICH & ¢ 20. Palmer, Mass. 


CLUBS 8 . Wanted. | for Embroidery. _ 

Complete Sam —% uit $1.00, | New Outfit, Full 

Sample Badge ie.» 3 for 0 a ; instructions for 

doz. Bie. Portraita of all Candi- stamping on Felt, 

dates, sies }22 18, sample We.,4 | Satin, Plush, &c 
@e., 1 doz, Ge for #4. it 


for will not ai wg 
Our. Prices defy conty. tition | > ss Patterns for Kensington, Arrasene and 
Send for eamplenand circ ulars A“ Ribbon Embroidery, Boquets, Sprigs, Fig- 
CAMPAIGN MANUFACTUR’G © 





OMPLEZI 





” ures for Crazy “Quilts, Vines, Outlines, 


10 w York. 4c. Box powder, distributor .c atalogue and 
a oe —— Our New Sample Book, showing nearly 


: 500 ofour choicest designs and 6O Alpha- 
P bets, including The Ow 1, The Greena- 
: Baier senthacs Noten eae 
a) < 4 8s c 
my Medical Compound and Improved Price. | 61,60, a m gid bere 
iaettc oe Saprerier Truss in from 39 fo tonsSit. Our No. BOutht, prics $3.00, 
iable references given vata of roses daisies, s Folden rod figures, outlines, 
ghee for circular, and say in what pa 4c, worth singly 85.00, Eth anis outfit you can start 
you saw my advertisement. Address Capt. business and m. ‘e enous! ch ek B. month to buy our $20 outfit. 


¥. SAREE RE Ah RET D8 NY. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 
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LINE UPON LINE, PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT 





We repeat some of the practical suggestions which | Keep It in the House.—The value of Compound 
we have given from time to time and in other places, | Oxygen, as something to be always kept on hand 
in order to impress them more strongly upon the | and for reliance tn sudden attacks of illness, is bi 
minds of those who are using Compound Oxygen. | coming more and more w idely known, Many cases 
Unless patients do their part in the work of cure | are being reported to us in which a Treatment that 
our efforts ean only be partially successful and may | had been only partly used, and which had remained 
fail altogether. in the house untouched for months, has been re- 
sorted to in case of cold where serious consequences 

Observing the Laws of Health.—Our work goes | were threatened, and with the happiest results 
no further than to assist nature in her efforts to | Seeing its value in cases like these, people are be- 
break the force of disease and to finally dislodge it | ginning to keep it on hand and ready for use, This 
from the system, In this work, if we do not have | is common sense and common. prudence. If kept 
the intelligent co-operation of our patients—if they | properly closed and tn-a cool plaée,the Treatment 
do not use self-denial and resistance in the matters | will suffer no deterioration, and iS prompt use 
of bad mental and physical habits,and prudence in | will, in most cases, ward off a threatened attack of 
guarding themselves against undue exposure, ex- | illness, especially those which come from colds, 
cessive fatigue, and the like—our efforts to help them | from nervous and pb» sical exhaustion, or from ex 
will have only a partial success or may be wholly | posure to malarial influences. A Treatment kept 
in vain. The causes that first produced sickness will, | on hand and promptly resorted to in thme of need 
if they become active, produce it again. Nor can a pa-| will do more to prevent sickness in a family than 
tient hope for a successful result under any treatment if | any other known agency, and save often five to ten 
he does not obey these laws. times its cost in doctors’ bills, to say nothing of the 

suffering and loss too often entailed by serious il!- 
ness. The old and trite adage, “ Prevention is bet- 
ter than cure,’’ cannot be kept too much In mind 





Wasting the New-found Strength.—We cannot 
too often nor too strongly urge upon our patients 
the duty of hushanding carefully the new strength and 
Jeeling of life and vigor that usually come as the first How Does Compound Oxygen Cure ?—We an 
effect of inhaling Compound Oxygen. The cessation | swer, in two important ways: First, by a rapid 
of pain, the removal of distressing conditions, and | purification of the blood, in consequence of a larger 
the comfort and sense of yitality that are felt too | supply of oxygen to the lungs, and second, by re- 
frequently awaken a false confidence and lead to | vitalizing all the nerve-centres, the Compound in- 
| both mental and physical efforts that quickly ex- | haled having in its manufacture become magne- 

haust the system and cause it to lose what has been | tized, which gives it the quality known to chemists 

gained as “ozone.” A new and healthy action is at once 
A few inhalations of Compound Oxygen may set up in the diseased system, and general improve- 
quicken the vital forces and give nature the power | ment follows as surely as effect follows cause, 

to hold disease in check, but they will not restore to | 

brain and nerve and muscle the strength which hasbeen | Its Universal Action.—When this is understood 

wasting for years. This can come only through healthy | it can readily be seen that the particular disease for 
nutrition and the slow process of re-creating and re- | which Compound Oxygen has been inhaled will not 
building. Gradually,as disease éncroached, the sys- | always be the first to yield to its subtle influence. 
tem lost its tone. The downward course may have | But with scarcely any exception, a new vitality will 
been through years. The return of health must be | be given to all the life-forces, and a general and often 
along the way of descent. It may be more rapid than | very marked improvement in the health appear 
was the descent; but this will depend on the care! from the very beginning. The cough from whieh 
with which every step is taken. If there is an at-| relief was sought may continue, though with dimin- 
tempt to carry burdens of business or professional | ishing severity, but the headache, catarrh, rheuma- 
or household duties heavier than the newly gained | tism, neuralgia, general debility, or loss of appetite 
strength will endure, a breakdown or setback is inevi- | with which the patient bas long been a sufferer will 
etable. Any one can see this. be partially or entirely removed after a few weeks’ 

It is against such an over-use of strength at first | use of the Oxygen Treatment. The same thing will 
Teceived that we desire most earnestly to warn our | often occur where the Treatment is used for the cure 
gen here are few sorun downand exhausted | of catarrh, neuralgia, etc. There will be a steady 

y disease that we cannot, through the agency of| improvement in the general health, and many 
Compound Oxygen, bring them back to a new life | troublesome ailments will disappear, while the ca- 
and to comparative good health, But to enable us| tarrh or neuralgia opposes a stubborn resistance to 
to do this as much depends on the co-operation of| the new force that assails it. But every reflecting 
patients as on the action of our remedy, patient must see that he has received a most sub- 

stantial benefit, and that in the higher degree of 

Not a Care-all.—Compound Oxygen wil! not cure | health to which he is rising lies the Sond of a final 
every form of disease nor reach every condition. | vietory over the disease which has obtained so tena- 
There are cases in which hereditary tendencies have | cious a hold upon his system. 
been so confirmed by vicious medical treatment or | 
by a personal neglect or disregard of the laws of| First Effects of Compound Oxygen.—The first 
health, extending through years, that the abused, | effects of Compound Oxygen differ in almost every 
exhausted, and overtaxed vital organs cannot re-| case, depending upon individual peculiarities of 
spond, except very imperfectly, to an inflow of new | constitution and mental and physteal habits. With 











and living forces, some no change is immediately perceived, but after 

We meet occasionally with such cases and fail to| a few days’ use of the Oxygen its effects become 
cure them, to the sad disappointment of those who, | very marked; with others, the whole system begins 
seeing what the Oxygen cure has done for others | torespond at the first inhalation, and there js a 
apparently in as desperate a condition as theirown, | rapid and progressive improvement from the very 
hopefully sought its aid. Mostof these get a partial , beginning, while with others the condition seems 
degree of relief, while some can see little or nobene- | to become worse foratime. The last effect, oceurs 
ficial result whatever; but in our large intercourse | very often, and is a most encouraging sign, showing, 
and correspondence with patients, thecases in which | as it does, that new life-forces have been induced in the 
Compound Oxygen has failed to give a real and | torpid and obstructed organism, and that their flow is 
lasting benefit have been so few in number that they | occasioning a temporory discomfort or pain, which will 
are really exceptional to the rule of cure soon give place to new and better sensations, 








Our ‘‘ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” containing a history of the discovery of and mode of action of 
this remarkable curative agent, and a large record of surprising cures in Consumption, Catarrh, Nen- 
ralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, ete., and a wide range of chronic diseases, will be sent free. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


Be WP 1109 and 1111 Gtrard St. (Between Cetuat & Market), Phila., Pa. 
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